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JANUARY, 1939 


We looked upon a world unknown, Sa en, 
On nothing we could call our own, a 
Around the glistening wonder bent 


The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below, 
A universe of sky and snow! 


—-Whittier 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


BEARS (Reading Lesson) 


Polar bears live in the far North. 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Th ey h ave whit e fur whose monthly contributions are a valuable feature of 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, obtained her A.B. degree from 

the University of Nebraska, followed by Master of Arts 

° 7 from Teachers College, Columbia University. She has 

It 1S thick and warm. taught in Teachers’ Colleges in Nebraska and Iowa, 
and served as General Supervisor in Lincoln (Neb.) 

D Public Schools, and also in the schools of Cleveland, 

The fur looks like the snow. where she is now Principal of the Observation School. 
She is author of several Primary books and co-author 


Brown and black bears sleep all winter. ssi iinet 


Each bear finds a hiding place. 


Many times this hiding place is a hol- 
low log. 


Snow covers the log. 


This keeps the bear warm and cozy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Find pictures of bears. Notice the heavy fur. Make picture of Eskimo child dressed in fur. 
Explain that bear meat is used for food. 


2. List the animals that hibernate—bears, chipmunks, toads, gophers, etc. Explain how these 
animals live on the fat of the body during the winter. Explain the term ‘“‘protective coloring.’’ 
Help the class to see why their protective coloring is such an advantage to wild animals. 


RIDDLE PUT IN THE RIGHT WORD 
What am I? Polar bears are ___. 
Mee te the far Berth. bear sleeps in the winter. 


It sleeps ina 


I have heavy fur. 
hi i 
It looks like the snow. Chipmunks all winter, too 


Polar bears are in the far 
Hunters can hardly see me. 


What am I? sleep white winter brown log north 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
Beavers have heavy fur. 


The fur is soft, thick and warm. 

It makes warm winter coats. 

Seals have beautiful warm fur. 

Our mothers would like a sealskin coat. 
It is as soft as velvet. 

A mink is a small animal. 


It has soft, brown fur. 


A fur coat costs a good deal of money. 


Most of us have fur collars on our coats. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make a chart of different kinds of fur. These can be pieces of old coat collars or cuffs, bits 
of fur from an old muff, or trimming from mittens or gloves. Label each. 


2. Get book from library showing many fur-bearing animals. Give the class some idea of the 
homes of these animals. 


3. If possible visit a fur store. See the skins before it is prepared for commercial use. Compare 
it with the skin when dressed and ready for use. 


4. Bring in pictures of clothing either made of fur or trimmed with fur. 


Ask the children to look at their own winter coats. Try to identify the fur. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. A trapper caught 2 foxes and 4 minks. How many animals did he catch? 


2. One coat has 5 skins in it. How many skins will it take to make two 
coats? 


3. A merchant had 6 fur coats. He sold 4 of them. How many coats has 
he left ? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Some information will have to be given to the children. Draw from them all suggestions 
possible. Make a chart having the children illustrate as many of the signs as possible. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


10. 


Snow covers everything. 
We can make snow menin our yard. 


We can build a snow fort and have 
a snowball battle. 


Boys coast down the long hills. 


Father makes a path through the 
snow. 


The ice is thick. 
It is fun to skate on the ponds. 


Windows are covered with frost 
pictures. 


The warm fire feels good in the 
evenings. 


The days are short and cold. 


JANUARY (Reading Lesson) 
The first day of January is called New Year’s Day. 
January is the first month of the year. 
It is the second winter month. 
It has thirty-one days. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw pictures of winter sports, making a snow man, coasting, skating, pulling a small child 
on a sled, etc. Mount the best ones for the bulletin board. Label the board ‘‘January Fun.” 


Catch snowflakes on black cloth. Notice the different shapes. Cut snowflakes from white 
tissue paper. Use these for borders on the blackboard or on a snow poem booklet. 


Fill small open bottle with water. Place where the water will freeze. Notice the ice coming 
up through the neck of the bottle. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period 


Where do winter birds get food? Draw from the children all suggestions possible. Supply 
whatever information is necessary. Make chart, giving facts about birds and their food. 


FOOD FOR WINTER BIRDS 
Birds eat weed seeds. 
They eat buds of trees. 


They eat insects under the bark of the 
trees. 


They eat bits of grass. 

They eat grain in the fields. 

In winter snow covers everything. 

Ice sometimes covers the grass and trees. 


Then birds can get no food. 


We must help by feeding the birds. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Establish a feeding table for the birds. A simple table is easy to make and fasten in a tree 
or on a box in the back yard. Food and water can be placed there daily. 
Scatter crumbs, oatmeal, or bird seed over the snow. 
Tie suet or popcorn strings to the trees and low bushes. 


. 2. Make study of proper play in the snow. List places for snowballing. Emphasize safety“ by 
refraining from making icy slides on the sidewalk. If possible block off a part of the school 
ee walk and make a slide there. Make schedule for different classes to use the school slide. 
Urge snowballing only in open back yards. Learn safe snow games, such as “‘Fox and Geese.’’ 
ag 


3. Form club for doing kind things for others. Give credit for shoveling path for elderly couple, 
bringing up wood or coal for mother, scattering ashes over icy walks, etc. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures 
of Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


(Continued from last month) 
MATADI, AFRICA 
Dec. 12, 1938 
DEAR THOMAS, 

Mother, daddy and I have just returned from Limba’s home. We were invited there for 
dinner today. The food was very good, but it was different from what we eat at home. Limba’s 
mother was very kind. She tried to serve food that is similar to our American food. 

First we had some bean soup served in little gourd cups. Then we had boiled lamb, yams, 
tomatoes, and cassava bread with palm nut oil for butter. We also had some wild honey and 
dates for dessert. I liked the wild honey best of all. 

We had salt in our food today, but Limba told me that they do not have salt every day 
because it is very expensive. He says that children around here like to eat salt the same as we 
like to eat candy in the United States. 

Limba’s home does not look very much like our homes. He lives in a house with only one 
room. It is round and has walls made of poles that have been plastered with mud. The roof is 
thatched with grass and leaves and fits over the wall of the house something like an umbrella. 
Limba’s mother has woven a carpet of grass and reeds for the floor of the house. Grass mats and 
soft cushions are the only furniture they have. 

Our dinner was cooked over a little fire just outside the door of the house. Some people 
around here have a fire hole inside the house, right in the middle of the one big room, where 
they do their cooking. Limba’s mother likes to have her fire outside so her house will not become 
smoked. 


Next Saturday Limba and his mother and father are coming to have dinner with us. I hope 
they will like our American food. 
Your friend, 
PETER 


Why do you suppose salt is so expensive in Matadi? 

Why do you suppose the children there like salt as much as we do candy? 

If the fire is outside Limba’s house, how do you suppose he keeps warm at this 
time of year? 

Tell what you think Peter’s mother will serve for dinner next Saturday. 

Draw or construct a house like the one in which Limba lives. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Dec. 15, 1938 
DEAR PETER, 


This morning a gentleman here in Japan asked my father how he is enjoying the Orient. 
I had never heard that word before so I didn’t know what he meant. Do you know what it means? 

My father says that China and Japan are in the far east, so they are called the Orient, be- 
cause that word means ‘‘where the sun rises.”’ 

I am enjoying the Orient very much. Just now I am trying to learn to walk in a pair of 
Japanese shoes. It is fun but they are not very comfortable. They are really just a block of wood 
strapped to the foot. I walk as though my legs were stiff, and I fall down every time I try to 
run with them on. 

The Japanese people take off their shoes before they enter a house, and I can now under- 
stand why they do it. The wooden shoes scratch the floor, they make a lot of noise, and they 
are quite dirty, too. 

Yo San Su is wearing what he calls ‘‘foot mittens’? because it is getting quite cold here. 
His foot mittens have a special pocket for his big toe, just as the mittens we wear on our hands 
have a special pocket for our thumb. He has to wear that kind of stocking because the strap of 
his wooden shoe goes between his first two toes. When Yo San Su dresses up he wears shoes and 
stockings like those we wear. 

When I asked my father this morning if he would take his car and drive to China so that 
we could see the rest of the Orient, he laughed at me. All he said was, ‘‘You had better ask your 
tutor to teach you a little more about the Orient before we drive to China.”’ I do not know yet 
what he was laughing at. 

Your friend, 
THOMAS 


*Do you know why Thomas’s father laughed? 
What is meant by the “‘Orient’’? 

Can you locate the east from your classroom? 
Stand facing the south and point to the west. 


In what country other than Japan are wooden shoes sometimes worn? 
In what zone is Japan? 


What season of the year are people in Japan having now? 
Who is in the warmer climate now, Peter or Thomas? 


*It may be necessary for the children to consult a map before this question can be answered. 
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Wide World 


Does Tuffy Like Milk? 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miuiniatures on pages 60, 62. 


JANUARY, 1939 


PICTURE STORY LESSON 
Does Tuffy Like Milk? 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


11 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language 
period to stimulate conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


GRADES I and II 


What do you see in each of these pictures? 
How many pictures do you see? 
Which picture do you think was taken first? 
Number them in the order in which you think they were taken. 
What kind of dog do you think he is? 
Give the dog a name. 
What do you suppose he is thinking in the first picture? 
How do you suppose he is feeling in the first picture? 
Why does he have bells on his collar? 
: What is in the bottle? 
Where did the bottle come from? 
Where is the milk bottle? 
What time of day do you think it must be? Why? 
Show me the second picture. 
What has happened in this picture? 
How do you suppose he got the cap out of the bottle? 
Show me the third picture. 
How do you think he must be feeling in this picture? 


Something has happened between the time the third and the fourth 
pictures were taken. 


What has happened? 

Who did it? 

Why did (he or she) do it? 

How is the dog feeling now? 

4g For how long do you think he will be tied? 

®t Do you think he is an old dog or a puppy? Why? 


Tell a one-sentence story about each picture. 
Be sure to talk of the pictures in the right order. 
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19 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


GRADES III and 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do you suppose the little dog is saying to himself in the first pic- 
ture? 


(Solicit ideas from several children regarding each picture. ) 


Do you think this dog really stole the milk, or do you think he had been 
taught todo this? Why? 


What could be done to prevent the dog from doing this again besides 
tying him up? 


What other animals drink milk? 

What tricks have you seen dogs do? 

What other animals are used for pets? 

If you have a pet at home, tell us a three-sentence story about him. 


This dog is probably someone’s pet. Some dogs are used for other pur- 
poses. What kinds of work can dogs do? 


Discuss the following: 
watch dogs 
sledge dogs 
hunting dogs 
bloodhounds 
shepherd dogs 
dogs that lead the blind 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Dramatization of the four pictures. 


Each child draw and color a series of pictures which show some animal 
doing a trick. Under each picture write one or more descriptive sentences. 
These may be bound in booklet form for the library table. 


Children draw, or assemble from magazines, pictures of different kinds of 


babies that drink milk. These pictures may be bound in a booklet of “Milk 
Babies.” 


In a similar way a booklet of various kinds of dogs may be assembled 
with descriptive sentences under each picture. 


Each child may paste one of the miniatures on a piece of language paper. 
Under the pictures he may write his own interpretation of them. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Three chickadees are on the wing,  ------ 
And four are in the tree; 7 
Now answer me quite nicely, 

How much is four and three? ~~ ----- 


Six penguins seem quite happy, 
One penguin looking glum; 

Six penguins and one penguin, ne 
Now, can you do that sum? 


—— 


Five polar bears are very thin, — _---. 
Two polar bears are fat; 

Now count up all the bears you see, 

How many bears is that? 
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14 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


denny cul some animals 
from papers , pink and blue., 


(aX Elephants and little birds, 
: And pigs and roosters ,too. 
Add the animals listed below 


deerand 6 deer... =___—_—‘ Spiders and 4 spiders 
lowl and 7 owls... eer and deer. 
2 pigs and 5 pigs... Dirds and 4 birds. 
3fish and S fish... = fish and 3fish 
A swans and 4 swans. Swans and Sswans. 
2mice and mice. -_ A mice and 3mice 
5 ducks and 2ducks. owl and 3owls. 
2rabbits and 4rabbits — 2 pigs and 6pigs ss = 


roosters and | and Sdeer 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


List the number of animals illustrated the opposite page 


rabbits birds _____ butterflies 


Complete the problems by filling in numbers 

2 owls and _.....owls .. = 7 J .... duck and 3 ducks 

4 birds and birds __fish and 4 fish 

5 roosters and ____.roosters _..owls and § owls 

3 ducks and birds and | bird 
__spiders and 2 spiders 
_.mice and 2 mice .. 

__.deer and | deer 
_pigs and pigs 
_. ducks and 3 ducks 


Il 


90 ~ 00 CO 


4 pigs and 

| mouse and.....mice 
duck and ___..ducks and 4fish 
7 spiders and_...spiders. birds and 2 birds 
3 elephants and _....elepnants -8 
4 butterflies and leS= 3+5 =...... 
3roosters and....roosters 

4 rabbits and....rabbits 4+3 


CO How UN 


__....oW] ..... spider  ______ fish __... swan 
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TARE BEAVER 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


>A) On Ay! 
(* 


€ 
(/ 
\ / 


This is a beaver. 

See his broad. flat tail. 
His fur is very heavy. 
It is dark brown. 


The beaver cuts down trees. 

He gnaws the branches. 

He makes dams of trees and earth. 

He builds his home of trees and earth. too. 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 


N 


He has very sharp teeth. 
They are like chisels. 
He eats leaves. 


He eats bark and twigs. too. 


Here is a beaver lodge. 
Inside there is a room above the water. 


Beavers spend the cold months inside their 
lodges. 


They store bark and twigs for winter food. 
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BUILDING AN ESKIMO IGLOO 


JANUARY, 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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The Uninvited Guests 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


ScENE I: In a schoolroom 


Characters 


ScHooL Book FamI ty: 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Geography 
Penmanship 
History 


LIBRARY Book FamILy: 
Ferdinand 
Pinocchio 
Little Black Sambo 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


CHILDREN: 
Jack 
Peggy 
Sally 
Dick 


Note: Children representing 
books can wear placards designating 
the titles. 


Act I 


(The Book FamiLy are 
seated around in a group. They 
are all very cross because they 
have not been invited to the 
Children’s Party.) 


ARITHMETIC Book: I'll tell you 
why I am so angry! It’s because 
those children just couldn’t get 
along without us a single day, and 
yet, when there’s a party on, they 
leave us out! 


SPELLING Boox: Yes, and they 
couldn’t even write their old invita- 
tions without using me, I’ll have you 
all know! 


PENMANSHIP: Don’t forget, I’m 
the one who tells those children how 
to write the letters themselves. I 
guess they’ve forgotten that! 


Geocrapny: Well, if it wasn’t for 
me, they wouldn’t know the town, 
city, county, state, country or conti- 
nent they live in. Just remember 
that! 


History: I suppose the rest of you 
have forgotten that if it wasn’t for 
me they wouldn’t know what a 
party was. Didn’t I teach them all 
about the Boston Tea Party in 
Chapter 7, page 265? 


ARITHMETIC: sputtering, 
folks, won’t do you a bit of good. I 
don’t know about you, but I am 
going to that party without an 
invitation! 


ALL: You are? Oo-oo! Well— 
If you go, we will go, 
And those children we will show, 
That we school books are worth- 
while, 
And do not belong in the discard pile! 


Act II 
ScENE: At the home of the children 


Jack: Is everything all ready for 
the party? 


Peccy: I guess so, but I’m so ex- 
cited I can hardly think! 


SA.LLy: Me, too! I do remember 
we’ve asked five of the best of the 
Library Book Family. 


Dick: I’ll bet those School Books 
will be angry when they find we’re 
doing something at last without 
their help. 


Jack: I can just hear old Arith- 
metic grumbling out his problems 
so fast he won’t know the answers 
himself. 


Peccy: And the words that 
Speller will use! I’d like to hear him 
rattle those long ones off. 


SAL._y: We’re wasting our time 
talking about those old books we 
haven’t invited. What are we going 
to do with the ones who are coming? 


Dick: There’s one thing we do 
know. Library Books have no use 
for food. They just hate sticky 
candy! Some children even take 
Books to the table with them and 
others put gum and chocolate be- 
tween the pages for bookmarks. 


Jack: We'll play a few games of 
course but Books you know are hap- 
piest when they can talk about 
themselves, so we'll give them a 
good chance to do that. 


ALL (together): 


Our guests are coming on the dot of 
two. 

And we have decided just what to do. 

So now we'll wait for this party of 
ours. 

We'll have it right here in a couple 
of hours. 


Act III 
SceENE: The Party 
(The five Library book friends 


are sitting in a group with the 
four children.) 


FERDINAND: Children like me the 
best of all, my friends, because I 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This play, although suitable 
for education or book week, can 
be produced any time during the 
year with effectiveness 


tell them all about an animal and 
there isn’t a child living who doesn’t 
love animals. 


LittLeE Brack Samso: Is that so, 
Ferdinand the Bull? Well, I'll have 
you know that when teachers tell 
the children about me, you could 
hear a pin drop in the room. Besides 
hearing about me, they also learn 
about tigers, and you probably know 
that tigers are animals just the 
same as bulls, so there! 


Pinoccuio: You’re both wrong. 
Children like me because I’m differ- 
ent, and I can do so much more than 
you and your animals. 


Snow White: Different, did you 
say? Well, what could be more un- 
usual than my seven darling little 
dwarfs.’ Children love us so well 
we’re in the movies now! 


Tom Sawyer: Movies, did you 
say? I’m in the movies, too, and 
children like me the best because 
I’m just like them. They don’t like 
too much of that fairy tale stuff. 


Jack (interrupts): Say, look here, 
we didn’t invite you people here to 
fight! We 


(Just then a loud knock is 
heard outside. The ScHoot Book 
FamILy enter. They all repeat the 
following together, pointing to 
LiBRARY Books): 


‘‘We are the books who never fight! 
We know what’s wrong and we 
know what’s right. 
Children need our help to read 
what’s good 
So behave yourselves as you should. 
They need your help as much as 


ours 

To while away their pleasantest 
hours, 

So all together let’s give three 
cheers, 

May we all work together for years 
and years.”’ 


(Pointing to CHILDREN): 


And you, my children, must never 
forget, 

That nowhere anywhere will you 
get, 

Without your school books and 
library ones, too, 

So invite us all to your next party, 
DO! 


(All join hands and _ 
“School Days’ or some othe! 
appropriate song.) 

—The End— 
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One Day in a Grocery Store 


A Dramatization Developed at Phillips School, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The Players 
Mr. Date. The grocer. 


Mrs. Date. Takes charge of the 
store during the noon hour. 


Jack. The delivery boy. 
Dick. A grocery clerk. 


S1x Customers. A small boy, two 
little girls, a young lady, and 
an older man and woman. 


BAKER. Delivers bread, cookies, and 
cakes. 


MILKMAN. Brings milk and cream. 


Meat TrRucK Driver. Delivers 


meat. 


An INSPECTOR. Comes into the store 
to inspect the scales. 


Mrs. ALLEN and Mrs. WuHITE. 
Telephone orders to the store. 


OTHER Boys AND GIRLS. Answer the 
telephone when the grocer gives 
his order for meat, milk, etc. 


Scene 


A simple play-grocery store which 
the boys and girls have constructed. 
Orange crates placed on top of each 
other formed the SHELVEs which the 
children had painted orange, yellow, 
and other bright colors with cal- 
cimine paint. On the shelves and in 
the cases were empty boxes, bread 
wrappers filled with paper to make 
them look like loaves of bread, cans 
which were opened at the bottom, 
and milk bottles filled with white 
paper; some fresh fruit and vege- 
tables which had been brought from 
home; and fruit, vegetables, meats, 
candy, cakes, cookies, etc., that the 
class had made at school. 

Carrots had been made with 
orange paper folded in triangles and 
rolled into carrot shape. BANANAS 
and ORANGES—newspaper crushed 
and tied into shape with string. Plain 
white paper pasted on this founda- 
tion and painted with calcimine. 
RapisHEs—round balls of red crépe 
paper, ends twisted for root. CAULI- 
FLOWER—newsprint crushed and 
sewed together and green leaves 
added. Onions, potatoes, lemons, 
apples, turnips, peaches, and pears 
were made from clay and painted; 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


as also were wieners, bologna, 
pressed ham, pork chops, beef steak 
and other cuts of meat—and cakes, 
pies, cookies, doughnuts, and candy. 

At the front of the store was the 
CouNTER made by nailing a large 
board on two upright orange crates 
which were also used for show cases. 
Other show cases were made of suit 
boxes from which a part of the top 
had been cut out and cellophane 
paper put in. One side of the box had 
been cut out; a spool glued to the 
lower side formed the knob. RE- 
FRIGERATOR—a large paper toweling 
box which had two glass (cellophane) 
doors so that the customers could 
see the supplies of milk and butter 
that were on hand. 


ScaLEs—two flat, round tin pans 
suspended from a dress hanger, one 
pan at each end so that they bal- 
anced. TELEPHONE—on a _ round 
wooden block (the base) was fas- 
tened a core from wax paper (the 
standard). A nut cup tacked on the 
core formed the mouthpiece. A 
wooden spool fastened by a cord 
string to the top of the telephone 
was the earphone. A dial was made 
with white oaktag and black con- 
struction paper. CLtocx—the back 
of a paper plate on which the num- 
bers had been printed. The hands 
cut from oaktag were fastened to the 
clock with brads. CasH REGISTER— 
a small, flat clothing box with a 
spool glued to it so that the drawer 
could be easily drawn open. It was 
made to look like a cash register by 
cutting from construction paper 
sides and back to resemble the shape 
of a register and fastening these with 
paper fasteners to the clothing box 
foundation. Numbers were pasted 
on top of the box. 


The Play 


Dick, the Clerk (unlocks the 
door and looks at the clock): 
Seven o’clock! I’m right on time this 
morning. Maybe I can get the store 
swept and dusted before Mr. Dale 
gets here. (He begins to scatter 
sawdust on the floor and sweep 
it. Mr. DALE, the grocer, comes 
in.) 

Grocer: Gocd morning, Dick! 
You’re bright and early today. 


CLERK: Yes, this will probably be 
another busy day. 


Grocer: I'll get the cash out so 
that we will be ready for business. 
Someone’s coming already. (Puts 
toy money which class has made 
in the cash register as a small 
boy enters.) Good morning, Bobby! 
How are you today? 


Bossy: Fine. But we didn’t have 
any bread or milk for breakfast so 
Mom told me to run over and get 
some. 


Grocer: All right, sir! Here you 
are—a loaf of bread and a quart of 
milk. (Puts money which Bossy 
gives him in the cash register as 
the bov hurries home.) While you 
finish the dusting, Dick, I believe I 
will get the ordering done. (Goes to 
telephone and dials it. One of 
the children at the opposite end 
of the schoolroom takes a toy 
telephone and answers.) 


FLYNN Darry: Good morning! 


Grocer: Good morning! This is 
the Dale Grocery. I'll need more 
milk than usual today—twenty- 
five quart and fifteen pint bottles. 
Also twenty pints of cream. 


Dairy: All right! Anything else 
today? 


Grocer: No, that’s all, thank you. 


Datry: All right. It will be de- 
livered early. 


(The grocer puts up the re- 
ceiver and looks at his list.) 


Grocer: Next, I must order the 
meat. (Dials again. Another child 
across the room takes the tele- 
phone and answers.) 


Meat Packinc Co.: What can 


we do for you today? 


Grocer: This is the Dale Grocery. 
We need thirty pounds of beef 
steak—forty of hamburger—twenty 
of minced ham—and fifteen pounds 
of wieners. 


Meat Packxinc Co.: Need any 
bacon today? 


Grocer: No, we have plenty on 
hand. That’s all today, I believe. 
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Meat PackinG Co.: All right, 
thank you for the order. It will be 
over soon. 


Grocer (as an older man 
enters): Good morning, Mr. 
Bender. Fine rain we had last night. 


Mr. BenpeErR: Yes, we were need- 
ing it, too. Everything looks fresh 
and green this morning after the 
rain. I’ve quite a list of things here 
to get today. A pound of coffee— 


Cierk: fill Mr. Bender’s order 
since you are busy, Mr. Dale. Let’s 
see, you use Chocolate Cream coffee, 
don’t you? 


Mr. BeEnper: That’s right. And a 
pound of butter—a quart of milk 
and a pint of cream. A dozen 
oranges and two dozen bananas. 


CLERK (gets the articles as Mr. 
BENDER names them. Puts them 
in large sacks): Anything else this 
morning? 


Mr. 
today. 


BENDER: No, that is all 


CrierK: Thank you. Come again 
(as Mr. BENDER leaves). 


Grocer: Now I must put in the 
Bakery order. (Goes to telephone 
again. A child from the opposite 
side of the schoolroom answers 
for the Bakery.) 


Breems BAKERY: Good morning! 


Grocer: This is the Dale Grocery. 
Today we'll need twenty-five loaves 
of white bread, fifteen half and half, 
and ten loaves of rye bread—ten 
dozen doughnuts and fifteen dozen 
cookies. 


Bakery: Any cakes today? 


Grocer: You might bring three 
white and two chocolate cakes along 
with you. Then that’s all today. 


Bakery: All right. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Dale. (The grocer 


puts down telephone, but it 

begins ringing immediately.) 
Grocer: Dale Grocery Store! 
Mrs. ALLEN (who sits in 


another part of the schoolroom 
with a toy telephone): This is 
Mrs. Allen—1178 W. 9th Street. 


Grocer: Oh, yes, Mrs. Allen. 
What can we do for you today? 


Mrs. ALLEN: I’d like ten pounds 
of sugar, a sack of Omar flour, a box 
of Calumet Baking Powder, a large 
bottle of lemon extract, three cans 
of corn, two of peas, three pounds of 
lard and two pecks of potatoes. 


Grocer: Is that all today, Mrs. 
Allen? 


Mrs. ALLEN: Yes, that’s all today. 


Grocer: All right, Mrs. Allen. 
We'll send it right over. 


C.ierk: I have the bread cases 
washed inside and out now so [ll 
fill Mrs. Allen’s order right away. 
Jack is working outside. I'll call him. 
(Goes to door and calls to the 
delivery boy) Jack! I’m getting an 
order ready now. 


DeE.iverY Boy: Okay! Ill be 
right there. (Brings his wagon 
which is labeled Delivery Truck 
to the front of the store while 
Dick gets the order ready. He 
carries it to JACK’s wagon.) 


CLERK: It goes to Mrs. Allen. 


DELIVERY Boy: Let’s see—she 
lives on W. 9th, doesn’t she? 


CLERK: Yes, 1178 W. 9th Street. 
(Jack leaves and Dick arranges 
groceries on the shelves.) 


Grocer: Here’s a new shipment 
of canned vegetables to put on the 
shelves, Dick. (A Flynn Dairy 
Truck drives up and a milkman 
enters.) 


MILKMAN: Good morning, Mr. 
Dale. Fine weather we’re having! 
(Puts milk in refrigerator.) 


Grocer: Oh, it’s keen. Almost too 
fine for one to stay inside. (Another 
customer comes in.) Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Dale. Have you some fresh 
eggs today? 


Grocer: Yes, fresh from the 
country—nice large ones. 


Customer: take two dozen 
then. And two pints of cream. I’d 
like a couple of pounds of minced 
ham, too. 


Grocer: All right. Now is there 
anything else? 


Customer: No. This is all today. 
Good-bye! (Meat Packing Truck 
drives up to the grocery store. 
The trucks are just the chil- 
dren’s wagons brought from 
home and labeled with an oaktag 
sign as Meat Packing Company.) 


Grocer: Good morning, Bill! You 
see we used more meat than usual 
yesterday (as BILL puts meat in 
refrigerator). 


BILL: That’s what we like to see. 
The more the better. 


CLERK (as two little {girls 
enter): Hello, young ladies! What 
do you want today? 


Botu Girts: Candy! (going to 
candy case) We want a nickel’s 
worth and we want different kinds. 


OnE CuiLp: I want some of that 
kind (pointing). And some of that 
peanut candy. 
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OTHER CHILD: Let’s get some corn 
candy—and, oh, I want some lico- 
rice, too. 


CLERK: 
want, girls? 


Any other kinds you 


OnE Girt: Let’s have some of 
those little candy hearts, too. Now 
that’s all. (They leave, taking some 
of the candy out of the sack as 
they go.) 


CLERK: Believe I'll go to lunch 
now. 


Grocer: I'll go too as soon as Mrs. 
Dale comes. (Bakery Truck drives 
up.) We're a little late today, Mr. 
Dale. Had to wait for the cakes. 


Grocer: That’s all right. We 
haven’t needed any of the order. 
My! those cookies look good (as 
they are put in the show case). 
I think I’ll take some of them home 
with me for lunch. Oh, here’s Mrs. 
Dale now. 


Mrs. Dace: Your lunch is all 
ready. I’ll take charge of the store 
while you are gone. 


Mr. Dace: I’m all ready for 
lunch, too. Will be back soon (as he 
leaves store). 


Mrs. DA te: I believe I’ll wash 
this candy case since there are no 
customers now. It is very important 
to have everything in the store 
clean. 


CusToMER (entering): Oh, hello, 
Mrs. Dale. Have you any fresh 
vegetables today? 


Mrs. Date: Yes—some lovely 
large red tomatoes. Here they are. 


Customer: Oh, those are fine. I'll 
take a bushel if you can have them 
delivered. Oh, how good those grapes 
look! I’d like to make some grape 
jelly. So you might send ten pounds 
of grapes. 


Mrs. Date: They are grand for 
jelly. I made some this morning and 
I don’t think I ever had better luck. 
The delivery boy will be back soon 
and I’ll have him deliver the toma- 
toes and grapes. Oh, here he is now! 
(as JacK comes in) Jack, will you 
take a bushel of tomatoes and ten 
pounds of grapes over to Mrs. 
Scott’s house? And, is there any 
thing else, Mrs. Scott? 


Mrs. Scott: I believe that’s all 
no, I’ll probably need some more 
sugar for the jelly. You might send 
over ten pounds of sugar. Now I’! 
hurry home so that I can take care 
of the tomatoes and grapes this 
afternoon. Good-bye. 


Mrs. DALE: Good-bye, Mrs. Scott. 
I wonder who that stranger is com 
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ing up the street. Oh, he’s coming 
into the store. 


INSPECTOR: -do—you—do! 
I have come to inspect the scales. 


Mrs. Dace: The scales are right 
over here. 


INSPECTOR (after examining the 
scales): They are in fine shape 
exactly right. 


Dick (hurrying in): Have you 
been very busy, Mrs. Dale? I'll help 
you now. 


Mrs. Dace: The telephone is 
ringing. Do you want to answer it? 


Dick: Dale Grocery Store. 


Mrs. Wuirte: This is Mrs. White 

1032 W. 7th Street. I’ve just 
heard that you have in some fresh 
vegetables and fruit. 


Dick: Oh, yes, Mrs. White 
fresh from the country: apples, 
grapes, peaches, pears, and toma- 
toes. 


Mrs. Wire: Will you please send 
me a bushel of apples and a bushel 
of pears? And five pounds of cane 
sugar. 


Dick: All right, Mrs. 
We'll send them right over. 


White. 


Mrs. DALE (as grocer enters): 
The Scales Inspector was here while 
you were gone and says the scales 
are just right. 


Grocer: I’m glad of that. Now 
Dick and I can get along for the 
rest of the afternoon, I think. 


Mrs. Da ce: Then I'll run along 
home and finish the canning. 


Grocer: Dick, if you would like 
to put the stockroom in order now 
I'll take care of the trade and per- 
haps I can check the groceries to see 
what we shall need to order tomor- 
row. There does not seem to be 
much doing this afternoon. (Dick 
leaves and the grocer takes paper 
and pencil and checks supplies.) 


Younc Lapy (rushing in ex- 
citedly): Oh, Mr. Dale! I have just 
heard that I am having unexpected 
company for dinner tonight and I 
haven’t anything ready. Have you 
any good pies or cakes left? 


Grocer: Yes. Two white cakes 
and one chocolate cake, and some 
excellent cookies. I know because I 
tried some of them for lunch. If you 
will come over to this case you can 
see what we have. 


Customer: If they taste as good 
as they look they will be fine. I'll 
take the chocolate cake and one 
white cake—also three dozen 
cookies. Oh, what good looking 
fresh peaches! 


GROCER: 


They are very, very 
good 


just came from the country 
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this morning. Would you like some 
of them? 


CusToMER: half peck. 
Sliced peaches and cream with 
the cake will be delicious; so I'll 
need a quart of cream, too. You 
have helped make my dinner a suc- 
cess, Mr. Dale, as when I came in I 
just didn’t know what to have for 
dessert. 


Grocer: We are glad to help. 
Dick will help you carry the sacks, 
I am sure. 


Dick (coming up and taking 
the packages): Yes, I'll be glad to. 


Grocer: It is almost closing time, 


Dick, so you will not need to come 
back. 


Dick: Thank you, Mr. Dale. I'll 
be seeing you in the morning then. 
Good-night. 


Grocer: I shall finish checking 
the supplies, then get ready to go 
home as it is almost six o’clock. 
(Writes down what he needs to 
order the next morning.) Now 
I’ll count the money and put it 
away in the safe. (Does this work 
carefully.) 


(As Mr. DALE puts on his hat 
and locks the door he says to 
himself): Another good day in the 
grocery store. Being a grocer is 
hard work, but /t 1s fun! 


Old Man Winter 


By Louise Price BELL 


Hurrah for Old Man Winter 

Who brings the sparkling snow, 
For playing 1n it seems to us 

The greatest fun we know! 


We shovel and we sweep clean paths, 
We build snow houses tall, 

We ski, and take rides on our sleds, 
(Sleds seem most fun of all!) 


Our cheeks get very, very red, 
Our breaths look just like smoke, 
And when folks say: ‘‘My!, aren’t you cold?’’ 


We think it 1s a joke. 


For winter 1s the time we like 
The best of all the year, 

The time that seems ’most full of fun 
And bursting with good cheer! 


So hurrah for Old Man Winter, 
We welcome him each year 

And plan to have a happy time 
Throughout the days he’s here! 
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Simple 


Simon 


A ‘Pantomime for Kindergarten 
or First Grade 


By SUSANNE MYERS 


ym little pantomime, intro- 
ducing a new interpretation of 
Simon, is so easy that it may be 
played by very young children, but 
it may also be acted by older ones, 
as it gives an oppor- 
tunity for original 
and amusing charac- 
terizations. 


Setting 

Screens or plain back 
curtain. 

Large placards con- 
spicuously placed, 
reading: 

To THE Fair 


Tus Way TO THE 
FAIR 


Characters 
SIMPLE SIMON 
First PIEMAN, very 
jolly 

SECOND PIEMAN, 
very cross 

THIRD PIEMAN, very 
old and stupid 

Chorus of children 
below the stage 


SIMPLE SIMON 

wears short green smock with large 
round white collar; close-fitting cap 
with long tassel. Carries fishing-rod 
and a tin pail. The PIEMAN’s cos- 
tume (same for all three) is a long 
white apron; white cap; tray of little 
pies, swung on a strap from the 
neck. Chorus of children wear every- 
day clothes. 


Curtain rises. Chorus hums tune 
as an overture. Enter SimpLe SIMON 
jauntily balancing his fishing-pole. 
Enter at the opposite side, at the 
same moment, the First PIEMAN. 
They come towards each other, in 
time to the music which CuHuorus 
continues to hum. SIMON 
sets his rod and pail down, finally, 
and pantomimes with the PIEMAN, 
front stage, while CHorRus sings 
“SIMPLE SIMON”’ song, inserted 
above. 


PIEMAN passes on to far side, sits 
down to rest; CHorus hums tune, 
Simon walking sadly to opposite 
side. Then Simon seems to have a 
bright idea. He tosses his cap in 


*From Portfolio of Plays, LET’S PRETEND. 
Copyrighted by Bernice Congdon Colwell 


the air, mimics a bird flying, then 
hopping, then takes salt out of his 
pocket and pantomimes catching 
the bird. The PrEMAN comes over 
front stage to watch him. The 


SIMPLE SIMON 


Said Sim-ple Si-mon to the pie-man,“In-deed | have not a-ny.” 


From Congdon Music Reader No. 3 


Cuorus all the time is singing, re- 
peating the verse if necessary to give 
plenty of time for impressive panto- 
mime. 
He went to catch a dickey-bird, 
And thought he could not fail, 
Beca |. ne’d get a little salt 
To upon its tail. 


CHorus repeats tune, humming, 
while PrEMAN laughs loud and long 
and claps his hands. 

CHORUS sings: 

Said the Pieman to Simple Si1- 
mon, 

That was worth a penny. 

To pay you for this laugh 

Pray choose one pie from all 

these many. 


SIMON pantomimes picking out a 
pie and eating it. 

Cuorus claps rhythmically. 

PIEMAN goes out, waving his hand, 
still laughing. 

Simon picks up rod and pail; is 
about to go off-stage, same side as 


PIEMAN, when SECOND PIEMAN 
enters, opposite side. 
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All the action with first verses of 
song repeated, to the point where 
the PIEMAN sits down at far side. 


Simon has a new idea. CHoRUS 
sings while he pantomimes for the 
benefit of SEcoND PIEMAN. 

Simple Simon went to look 

If plums grew on a thistle. 

He pricked his fingers very much, 

Which made poor Simon 

whistle. 


The Cross PiEMAN watches him 
without a smile, then suddenly 
laughs loud and long, and offers a 
pie. 

CuorRus sings, as before: 

Said the Pieman to 

Simple Simon, 

That wasworth 
a penny. 
To pay you for this 
laugh 
Pray choose one 
pie fromall 
these many. 


Simon _ gleefully 
picks out a pie and 
eats it. The PrEMAN 
may be very glum 
and cross again, 
then, remembering 
the thistle, burst 
out laughing, etc. 


After the CHorus 
has clapped out exit 
of SECOND PIEMAN, 
the PIEMAN 
enters. Song and ac- 
tion repeated as be- 
fore to the point 
where SIMPLE SIMON 
has a bright idea. He picks up his rod 
and pail, sets it down with a flourish, 
center stage, and stands and “‘fishes.”’ 
Dips his rod and winds in the line 
as though he had a heavy fish. 

CHORUS sings: 

Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale. 
All the water he had got 
Was in his Mother’s pail. 


The PIEMAN watches him 
stupidly, half asleep. Then suddenly 
laughs loud and long, and goes 
through same pantomime of offering 
pie while Cuorus sings “Said the 
Pieman, etc.’’ as before. 


After PiEMAN goes out, SIMON, 
left alone, comes center stage, 
prances about in tune to the music, 
clapping his hands or bowing and 
gesturing, while CHoRus sings: 
Now says Simon to himself, 

Though wits I have not many, 
I’m glad my very simple ways 

Can serve me for a penny. 

Low bow. Picks up rod and pail 
and goes off, left, class clapping, 
rhythmically. 
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Arithmetic, 


The Land 


of “Play Like” 


By NELLE C. WESKAMP 


Practical suggestions for making the study of Arith- 
metic bright and interesting, instead of drab and dull, 
for children of the lower grades 


men and teachers in 
our higher grades of school work 
complain that pupils lack accuracy 
in the fundamental processes in arith- 
metic and are not able to apply 
these fundamentals. There is also 
a decided tendency among the pu- 
pils to dislike- arithmetic and to 
consider it “‘dull’’ or “‘dry’’, as they 
often term it. There is undoubtedly 
a reason for both these complaints 
and a relationship between them. 

It is more natural for a child to 
count and read and write numbers 
than it is for him to learn to recog- 
nize words in reading because he has 
had experience with number con- 
cepts and terms. Among his earliest 
words and problems are the terms: 
bigger, taller, smaller, longer, etc. 
—heavy, light, round, square, etc. 
—three apples, one dog, two boys. 
He has seen, felt and experienced 
numbers. 


Arithmetic Must be Accurate 


As to the complaint of inac- 
curacy there is only one answer. If 
a pupil is inaccurate he has not 
learned numbers for numbers are 
accurate or nothing. Arithmetic and 
the subjects allied with it are the 
only subjects in our school courses 
which do not allow for approxima- 
tion, doubt or differences. Unless 
arithmetic is accurate it is of abso- 
lutely no use in business, science or 
any everyday activity. We do not 
wish to know about how much we 
owe, about how much goods to buy 
for a dress, about how much to use 
in a given formula, about how long 
a bridge must be; we want to know 
exactly. 

This very accuracy gives arith- 
metic a value as an educational 
subject. Although we have come to 
discount the value of disciplinary 
education, we still recognize the 
need of orderly thinking and the 
formation of good mental habits. 
We realize that our brains as well 
as our muscles develop with orderly 
habits and training. 

Educators often argue that only 
the simplest forms of arithmetic are 


ever used in life outside of school 
except in highly specialized work. 
In these activities, experts have 
compiled tables where only the 
simplest knowledge of fundamentals 
is required. It is also true that we 
use only a very small number of the 
many words of the English language 
in our daily talk and writing, but 
that does not mean that we should 
stop reading in about the third 
grade because we will not need any 
more words than we have already 
learned. We primary teachers are 
required to have a college degree to 
teach primary subjects even though 
we use only the facts learned in the 
first four grades. We must have 
wide horizons. 


There is justice in the criticism 
that although arithmetic uses a 
large proportion of the time allotted 
to school subjects, the results do not 
show proportionate skill. This is 
probably due to the mechanical 
processes employed in tiresome drill 
and repetitions. We can say words 
over and over even audibly and not 
be conscious of what we say. There 
is no thought involved in the process, 
only mechanics. 

It is much easier to tell what is 
wrong with the teaching of arith- 
metic than to give constructive sug- 
gestions for its improvement. Teach- 
ers now employ the unit or project 
method in teaching and show in this 
way that they realize the necessity 
of linking the activities of school 
with that of the life outside of the 
schoolroom. We live what we learn 
and that is the aim of the school in 
all subjects. 


We know that the hardest task 
is easy and pleasant to the child who 
is living in a world of ‘“‘Play Like.”’ 
He will dig a ton of dirt to make a 
robbers’ cave, but just ask him to 
dig up that much earth for a garden 
unless, of course, he is given a share 
in its planting and profits! We do 
best the tasks we enjoy and any 
child is proud of an ability to solve 
arithmetic problems with accuracy 
and ease. There is great pride in 
displaying a neat, correctly figured 
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arithmetic paper and we can easily 
make him enjoy the study necessary 
to get results. 


Bouncing Ball Aids Counting 


From the first days in school 
he may learn to count with the fun 
of bouncing a pretty ball as he 
counts, or to a jingle such as: 
One, two, button my shoe; Ten 
little Indian boys; Ten little soldiers 
standing in a row; One, two, three, 
four, five, I caught a hare alive, etc. 

Play like the red blocks are apples, 
the purple ones are grapes. How 
many have you? Can you write 
that number on the board? If I 
gave you one more, how many 
would you have? If you gave Mary 
one, how many would you have left? 


Playing Store Teaches with 
Pleasure 


Pray like the paper money 
teacher has given you may be spent 
for anything you may wish to buy 
in the play store. Though the objects 
for sale are only pictures on which 
the price is printed, in the land of 
“Play Like” it is a real store and 
John will try to learn his combina- 
tions so that he may have the honor 
of being the storekeeper, which 
honor falls only to the pupil who is 
able to return accurate change and 
not under- or over-charge the cus- 
tomer. A toy store at Christmas time, 
buying a Thanksgiving dinner with 
a given sum, or food for a play 
picnic or party, and this drill never 
grows old or dry. 

Measure quarts and pints of sand 
and water which in ‘“Play-Like’”’ 
land become milk, grain, syrup or 
oil to be sold and measured. Learn 
to use a six-inch paper ruler and, in 
a short time, there will be no object 
in the room that has not been meas- 
ured and its measurements printed 
on it. The desk becomes a room to 
be carpeted or for which linoleum 
is to be bought, it becomes a race 
track for some small creature such 
as an ant, it must be compared as to 
length and width. The foot and yard 
are an easy step then. 


Drill Cards May be Glamorous 


THERE must be a certain 
amount of drill if the facts are to 
remain with a child for he forgets as 
rapidly as he learns. The time-worn 
device of drill cards takes on an 
added glamour if the dots are made 
of bright colored circles, if the 
dominoes are of black paper with 
large white dots. The groups may 
be free-hand cut cats, rabbits or easy 
fruit and vegetable forms. What a 
variety of number stories may be 
woven around these bright cards! 
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Colored Sticks and Paper 
Folding 


Wirtn the colored sticks make 
a large triangle and a small one; 
make a large square and a smaller 
one, a large rectangle and a small 
one. In this way a child learns the 
names of forms and enjoys the work. 
Sort out beads, parquetry, or sticks 
as to form or color, being sure not 
to mix up the forms or colors in 
assignments, as the primary child 
can keep his mind on only one 
subject at a time. 


With paper folding make a book. 
Cut on the fold. How many pieces? 
What shape are they? What do you 
know that looks like a rectangle? 
Fold a window and use same method. 
Make larger foldings and count. 


Cut circles from folded squares. 
Cut in fractional parts and in the 
land of “Play Like’? they become 
pies and cakes and the names of 
the parts become fun. Make designs 
with the circles and parts. 

Cut squares into triangles and 
use them as the circles were used, in 
designs copied from a model at 
first and originated by the pupils 
later. 


Toy Money is Always Interesting 


Piay-Likxe” coins are not ex- 
pensive and how boys and girls do 
enjoy telling what they know about 
their values. Which would you 
rather have to spend, the nickel or 
the dime? Which is worth the most 
of all the coins you have? How many 
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nickel suckers can you buy with a 
dime? How many penny suckers 
will a dime buy? and problems with- 
out number. 

Each child may easily have a 
clock with black hands using either 
the Roman or Arabic numerals. 
Setting the clock each morning will 
not be forgotten by the teacher for 
the pupils will enthusiastically re- 
mind her of it. 

When your pupils show an eager- 
ness to begin the number lessons 
and work without being prodded to 
attention you will know that you 
are making arithmetic live and that 
your pupils will boast when they 
reach fractions and decimals in the 
higher grades that they are “surely 
easy.’’ Arithmetic is really fun if a 
teacher wants to make it so. 


Lessons on the Calendar 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


The study of Days and Weeks offers effective lessons in observation, number, reading, 
spelling, vocabulary—from a source available—without cost—to every teacher 


CALENDAR affords material 
for countless lessons which can 
extend throughout the year as the 
days and months change and the 
holidays come and go. A large 
calendar with good-sized figures and 
lettering is essential for the best 
results. 

If a picture is affixed to the calen- 


dar, a study of the picture will 
afford a language lesson,-—both oral 
and written. 

Suggestive Questions Why do 


you think the picture was chosen? 
What season of the year does the 
picture portray? What is the title 
of the picture? Can you read it? 
(If no title is given, the children 
can select one.) What part of the 
picture do you like? Why? 


The calendar lesson follows. The 
children will find the answers by 
consulting the calendar. For older 
children who are able to read for 
themselves, the questions may be 
written on the board and used for 
seat work. For the small children the 
questions are oral. 


What year is this? Find the number 
on the calendar. 
Find and tell the 
(present) month. 
Find and tell me the name of last 

month. 
What is the name of next month? 
Find it on the calendar. 


name of this 


How many days in this month? 

How many in last month? 

How many days in next month? 

Which of these months has the 
most days? 


What are the days of the week? 
Find them on the calendar. 

How many are there? 

Which is the first day of the week? 

How many full weeks of seven days 
each are there in this month? 

On what day does the last of this 
month fall? Point it out. 

What day is today? What date? 
Find it on the calendar. 

What day was yesterday? What 
date? Find it. 

What day is tomorrow? What date? 
Find it. 

What days do we come to school? 

How many school days in this 
month? 


How are Sundays and the holidays 
marked? 

Are there any holidays in this 
month beside the Sundays? 

Were there any in last month? If so, 
give their names and dates. 

Are there any holidays in next 
month? Give name and date. 


When is the new moon? When is the 
full moon? Show me on the calen- 
dar. 

List and learn to spell these words 
and make a calendar-vocabulary: 


year month week 
day today tomorrow 
yesterday last next 


holidays, school days 
full moon, new moon 


And the abbreviations: 


Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

Thu. Fri. Sat. and 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
May, June, July, Aug. 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Suggestions for a January 
Calendar 


January is the “Gateway of 
the Year.’’ An attractive room calen 
dar for January is made by drawing 
on the board (or on a good-sized 
sheet of heavy paper) a gate with 
the year in figures on the top of each 
gatepost. Make the calendar part 
in an oblong between the two posts. 

Individual calendars can be made 
by the children. Cut and color a 
gateway. Use heavy construction 
paper. Make small cards with the 
year in figures on them. Paste one 
of these signs on each gatepost. 
Cut an oblong of paper and make a 
January calendar on it. Paste this 
between the posts. 

The children can use the black- 
board calendar for a copy and make 
their individual calendars during 
their seat-work period. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


TUE WED 


3 4 


10 11 
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12 


19 


26 
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By Louise D. Tessin 
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MON FRI SAT 

1 2 6 7 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky! 
Taylor 


‘hon STARS in the sky are at 
their loveliest during these first few 
weeks of the New Year. It is very 
natural to pass from the story of 
the star of Christmas to the Happy 
New Year. Surely, at this time of 
the year, ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork.”’ 


What a gorgeous sight is the sky 
in January with its myriads of bril- 
liant stars as if the stars themselves 
know it’s the beginning of a New 
Year. Some of the stars are in groups 
and are easily found in the sky. The 
Big Dipper, made of seven stars, 
which is part of the Great Bear; 
the Little Dipper, which is part of 
the Little Bear, and the North 
Star, which is at the end of the 
handle of the Little Dipper, are 
easy to find. The arrow through the 
two stars in the bowl of the Big 
Dipper points to the North Star. 
Every child should learn to locate 
them, and also the Milky Way. A 
child who becomes very much inter- 
ested in stargazing will like to own 
a Junior Star Finder. It costs but a 
few cents and, with it, he can locate 
any group of stars, any time of the 
year. The stars keep changing their 
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The January Sky 


Winter Magic Activities 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


positions in the sky, that is, all but 
the North Star. 

For thousands of years people 
have loved to watch the stars. Wise 
men have always wondered about 
the stars. Suddenly they saw that 
the stars are in groups. They began 
to imagine that some of the groups 
seemed to make pictures of animals, 
people, and things. They began to 
make up stories—star myths, which 
of course none of us believe but 
which we can enjoy as we do fairy 
tales. Every library has a good book 
of these stories. The one about the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear is 
good, as are many of the others. 

We all remember in the poem of 
Hiawatha that Hiawatha’s grand- 
mother mentioned the Great Bear 
Constellation. 


There the wrinkled old Nakomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle; 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
‘“‘Hush! the naked bear will hear 


thee!”’ 


Many things Nakomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven. 


New YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


Radiate happiness as the stars 
radiate light. 


Out of this starry sky comes the 
snow, each flake a six-pointed star. 
The January sky seems to usher the 
New Year in, in a burst of star 


glory. 


“Oh, I am the little New Year; 
ho! ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the 
snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din; 
So open your door and let me in.”’ 


Of all winter’s gifts to children, 
snow is the most meaningful, seem- 
ing to find its inspiration in the very 
stars of heaven. A child who has 
had the wonderful experience of 
examining a snowflake under a 
pocket magnifying glass will know 
something of the wonder of our 
beautiful world. 
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THE JANUARY SKY 


Winter Magic Activities—Continued 


Fun with Falling Snow and a 
Magnifying Glass 


Some day, when fine, dry snow 
is falling, the children will each 
enjoy catching a few flakes on dark 
wool cloth. (A coat sleeve, mitten, 
or glove will do.) A piece of black 
velvet is the very best of all. It is 
such fun to look at the crystals 
through a magnifying glass. The 
children must not even breathe on 
them or they’ll disappear as by 
magic. They are so tiny and so 
fragile. The children will be’ fasci- 
nated with the variety of shapes that 
they will find and amazed to know 
that there have never been found 
any two alike in all the winters of 
snow. There was once a little boy 
named Wilson Bentley who lived 
in snowy Vermont. He became inter- 
ested in taking pictures of snowflakes 
and did it every winter of his life 
and when he died he left thousands 
of pictures; but no two are alike. 
He used to catch the flakes on a 
feather and carefully shake them 
onto a strip of cold black velvet and 
then take the picture before the 
flakes had a chance to melt. He 
discovered such beautiful shapes— 


some just six-sided little star-shaped 
plates, others lacy stars, some star- 


formed flowers, and _ still others 
feathery ferns. 

SNow 
Here’s delicate snow-stars out of 


the cloud, 
Come floating down in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the 
glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky 
Way. 
—William Cullen Bryant 


The fanciest, laciest snowflakes 
are formed in the air, that is not 
very cold, and close to the ground. 

After the children are back in the 
schoolroom again, they will want 
to use their new knowledge of snow- 
flakes. While they ‘“‘talk it over,” 
they may plan a booklet to record 
their findings. 


Suggestions 
I. A cover might be made of 
midnight blue construction 


paper with a few snowflake cut- 
outs for decoration. 


Steps in Making a Snowflake 


Take a square piece of paper and fold as 
in II. Then fold right half as dotted lines 
show in III. Fold left half over to right 
(IV). Fold in half once again and you are 
ready to cut. Cut off the extra top as in V. 


\ 
\ 
4 


o A 


evr 
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Begin to cut very irregular patterns on both sides as in V, and 
then cut scallops from left top to about one-third down on the 
right side. This forms the six points. Be careful not to cut sections 


apart. 
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II. Page 1. 
Copy the January Sky accord- 
ing to the frieze at the top of 
the page. 
III. Page 2. 
Four or five short sentences 
such as: 
I am a snowflake. 
I look like a star. 
I have six points. 
IV. Page 3. 
Copy one of the snow poems. 
V. Page 4. 
Draw a snow man. 


THe Story oF A SNow MAN 


Once there was a snow man, who 
stood outside the door. 

He thought he’d like to come inside 
and play upon the floor. 

Thought he’d like to warm himself 
by the firelight red; 

Thought he’d like to climb upon the 
big white bed. 

So he called the North Wind, ‘‘Help 
me, Wind, I pray, 

I’m completely frozen, standing here 
all day.”’ 

So the North Wind came along and 
blew him in the door. 

Now there’s nothing left of him, 
but a puddle on the floor. 

Author Unknown 


Creative Snow-Modeling at 
Recess 


MAKING A SNow MAN 


Ro tt two balls of snow—one 
big for the body and a smaller one 
for the head. Place them on top of 
each other. Use two pieces of coal 
for eyes, coal for the nose, a little stick 
for the mouth, and two broomsticks 
for arms. Dress the snow man up 
with an old hat and scarf and any- 
thing else the children suggest. It is 
surprising how many other things 
children can model out of a little 
packed snow—animals, dishes, Es- 
kimo houses. 


Snowflake, snowflake in the sky, 
I can catch you if I try, 

But you’ll quickly melt away, 
Though I beg you so to stay. 


Snow is feathery, 

Snow is light, 

Snow is such a pretty sight. 
—A. H. 


January Test 

1—What is the Big Dipper in the sky? 
2—Of how many stars is it made? 
3—-Where is the Little Dipper? 
4—-Where is the North Star? 
5—-What is the shape of a snowflake? 
6—Are all snowflakes alike? 
7—On what do you catch a snowflake? 
8—Cut a snowflake from a square of 

paper. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


° FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, 
present your problems with the assurance that 
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readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
they will receive practical and intelligent con- 


sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 


them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, 


to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 


print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 


as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are 


From Philadelphia, Mrs. H. T. M. asks: 


QuEsTION: What can be done with a 
child who seems to lack all interest in 
reading? 


ANSWER: In nine cases out of ten, a lack of interest 
in reading is due to the fact that the teacher or parent 
has over-emphasized the habits and skills in reading 
and under-emphasized the building up of right attitudes 
toward reading. When a child simply has no interest 
in reading, the main object of the teacher for a time 
must be to build up an interest in reading. Perhaps she 
can get the child to bring in materials, to make a 
report on a social studies problem or to look up a 
picture that explains a certain topic, to report with a 
newspaper clipping, to find information needed in 
building a project, to read a short story before the 
Reading Club, to take charge of the bulletin board, 
to find how a certain story ends, to draw a picture for 
a written direction, etc. Through any of these channels 
the teacher can stimulate in the child an-interest in 
reading. 


Miss K. F. G., teaching a rural school in 
Texas, would like to know: 


QuEsTION: What is meant by ‘‘eye-voice 

span’’ 1n reading? 

AnsweER: A slow rate of reading is usually charac- 
terized as ‘“‘a narrow eye span”’ of the words. A slow 
rate reader as he reads the text fixes his eyes either on 
the word he is pronouncing or slightly ahead, while 
with a rapid rate reader, the eyes are usually two or 
three words ahead of the word he is pronouncing. We 
call this distance between the eye and the word that is 
being pronounced “‘eye-voice span.”’ 


A teacher in the Metropolitan District 
writes: 


QuEsTION: When do you consider it time 
for children to begin dictionary study? 


ANSWER: The beginning of the dictionary habit, 
like any other habit or skill, depends a good bit upon 
the ability of the group. Most children of the first 
grade are gradually introduced to the dictionary habit 
when they make small pictured dictionaries of their 
own. Later, perhaps, by late first or early second grade, 
the children may make real little dictionaries or word 
books. As each child finds new words through his 


invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


reading, languages or other studies, they are arranged 
under the letters at the top of the page—all words 
beginning with ‘‘a’”’ on the A page, words beginning 
with “‘b” on the B page, etc. By the time the child 
reaches the third grade, he may be able to arrange in 
groups all words that begin with the two letters “‘ch,”’ 
“‘dr,’”’ “‘sm,”’ etc. He is able by this time, too, to arrange 
his spelling words in alphabetical order, to look up 
meanings of words in the dictionary, and to know 
which of two meanings fits the word into a sentence, 
to recognize the long and the short vowel sounds. By 
later fourth or early fifth grade, the dictionary study 
must include the diacritical marks, the preferred pro- 
nunciation of the word, a further study of meanings 
of words, etc. This study must not only be effective 
and economical but automatic. 


The teacher of a rural school in Mon- 
tana has this problem: 


QuEsTION: J have children in my fifth 

and sixth grades who make a poor attack 

on a study assignment. Is there any- 

thing that can be done to help them? 

ANSWER: Usually the trouble is that the material 
is too difficult or that the assignment given is too 
indefinite. If the teacher would adjust her reading 
material to meet the ability of the pupil and also 
make her assignment clear and definite to meet his 
ability, she would witness a change. Possibly, too, the 
child in question needs more opportunity for planning, 
like— 

1. Reading to find definite answers to questions. 

2. Cataloguing stories in a book. 

3. Finding information that will help in making a 
sand-table project or like activities. 

4. Finding paragraphs that prove statements. 


5. Finding the parts that would be best to dramatize, 
etc. 


Language games present a problem for 
a Vermont teacher, who writes: 
QuEsTION: I find some language games 
do not seem to work with my children. 
What is the difference between a good 
and poor language game? 
ANSWER: No child becomes correct of speech simpy 


by repeating desired phrases over and over again. 
Many so-called language games are not games at 4 


oh ob 
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but devices to repeat certain set phrases or sentences 
over and over. The time could much better be spent 
in interesting, purposeful talk. Before using any lan- 
guage game, the teacher could well afford to ask herself 
these two questions: 


1. Is the speech to be taught an important factor 
in this grade? 

2. Is the imaginary situation enough like real life 
to offer ground for the belief that the children will use 
the drill phrases outside the drill period? 


An interesting book of worthwhile language games 
called ‘“‘Language through Stories and Drills,” by 
Croker and Jones, is published by Stephen Day 
Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


And, from Maryland, Miss M. W. writes: 


QuEsTION: I feel sure that several of my 
first Srade children are memorizing the 
text word for word. What should I do to 
remedy this? 


ANSWER: It would seem that these children have 
not had sufficient variety in their training, that they 
have been over-dependent upon positional clues and 
possibly over-tutored at home. 


1. Be careful that the basal reader is not taken 
home so that each story or part of each story may be 
memorized. 

2. Emphasize meanings rather than fluency. 

3. Vary position of words and phrases to be taught 
by using plenty of phrase cards and blackboard work. 

4. Use questions constantly that require recognition 
of content—‘‘What lines tell the color of the kitten?”’ 
‘Frame the words that tell where Mary was going,”’ etc. 

5. Simple independent seat work that is so organized 
that the child will have to get thought meanings. 


A different type of question comes from 
a rural school teacher in Minnesota, 
who writes: 


QuEsTION: Is hand raising a detriment 
to good classroom management? 


ANSWER: We believe that hand raising is not only 
confusing to the classroom performance but that it 
interferes with clear, direct thinking on the part of 
the child. When hand raising is allowed, it should by 
all means be restrained when any child is on his feet 
trying to recite. 


And, from Louisiana, Miss L. H. G. 
writes: 


QueEstTIoON: I have a little boy in my second 
Srade who 1s interested 1n hearing stories 
read but has no desire to want to read 
them for himself. What has caused this 
and what can one do to get him inter- 
ested in reading for himself? 


ANSWER: Evidently, this child has not had to depend 
upon his own ability for satisfactions in reading. Why 
not let him assume the reading responsibility? Would 
suggest that you not read stories to him until he is 
ready to assume this reading responsibility through 
trying to keep the place, finding the answers to questions, 
reading an occasional sentence on request, finding 
out how the story ends, how many people are in the 
story, etc. 
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A teacher of second grade in Iowa 
wants to know: 


QuEsTION: What are some of the best 
helps.in the study of Phonetics? 
ANSWER: 


‘‘The Classroom Teacher,’’ Vol. 2, Pages 389-432. 

“The Teachers’ Book of Phonetics,’’ Sarah T. Bar- 
rows and Anna D. Cordts (Ginn). 

“How to Teach Phonics,’ Mary L. Dougherty 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

“‘Word Method of Teaching Phonics,’’ Cordts (Ginn). 


Miss K. L. S., from Nebraska, writes: 


QuEsTION: I find my fourth grade chil- 
dren write a more clever and more origi- 
nal compositionwhenI read them several 
S00d models of composition as develop- 
ment for my lesson. Is it permissible 
to have children see such models and 
where may they be found? 


ANSWER: Most experienced teachers have found that 
a model not only clarifies the purpose of the lesson for 
the child, but that it gives him a better idea of what 
is meant by the ‘“‘use of choice words,” “‘an apt ending 
to the story,” “‘a concise description,” “lack of waste 
words,” etc. The teacher usually discusses these re- 
quirements with the children when reading the model 
composition. 


Excellent models for composition may be found in: 


‘“‘“Speaking and Writing English,”’ Sheridan. 
“Better English,’’ Mahoney. 

“Daily Life,’’ Lyman. 

“Growth in English,’’ Simpson. 

‘English in Action,’ Tressler. 
“Self-Improvement in English,’”’ Davis. 


A teacher in Arkansas asks: 


QuESTION: What are some of the reading 
skills which an average child should 
attain by the close of the Primer period? 


Answer: A child of average ability at the close of 
the Primer period should be able — 


1. To open his book properly and turn to the given 
page. 

2. To study the pictures to learn what the story is 
about, where it happens, how many people are in the 
story, etc. 

3. To read and respond to questions in which the 
Primer content and vocabulary is used. 

4. To have a sight vocabulary of at least one hundred 
words. 

5. To read signs, bulletins, notices, and other types 
of incidental reading. 

6. To illustrate or interpret parts of stories after 
reading them silently. 

7. To select his own stopping point when reading a 
story orally, viz.: what part of the story tells about 
the little pig (child reads); what part best describes the 
picture (child reads), etc. 

8. To find pictures, phrases, or words which answer 
direct questions about the stories. 

9. To be able to keep the place without a liner or 
marker. 

10. To read with little or no lip movement and 
finger pointing. 
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Bell Song 


ee Words and music by ANNIE FRANCES WILD 
Swinging 


| 


dong, ding, dong, Sweet in the air sound the bells so clear, 
2. Ding, dong, ding, dong, Mer - ri - ly now let our voice - es. true, 


Ding, dong, ding, dong, Kv -ery new” day starts a hap-py new year. 
1g, Hap - pi- ly blend our song to you. 


owe 
$ 


The Snowman 


Words and music by ANNIE FRANCES WILD 


mf Moderato 


O 
2: 


tell me, Mis - ter Snow- man, How do you sleep at night? Your 


‘ eyes are black and shin - ing, Your face a frost - y white. Are 


— 


ritard, 


[ 
- 


I am warm in dream . land And all a - round is still ? 


you a - wake = and hap - py In freez - ing Win -ter’s © chill, W hile 

= 2 > | 
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sent another delightful selection from that popular book. 


Through the courtesy of Irving Caesar, author and pub- 
lisher of ‘‘Sing A Song of Safety,’’ we are privileged to pre- 


ice Skating 


Is N 


Ing 


Ice Skat 


— 


skate where the 


is 


Copyright, 1937, by Irving Caesar, 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


International Copyright Secured 
All Rights Reserved, including the right of public performance for profit. 
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: Fe | Ice skat-ing is skat-ing, But |heres some ad- 

| thin, Thinice will crackand youll fall right] in, And|comeupwith| i-ci-cles 
om: : i 
| un-der your|chin, If you |skate wherethe| ice MH | thin. 
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fouise. 0. Iessinu 


i lho ,the |ground. is white with 
How |nice , how|nice, out}in the snow and 
Oh |hum, oh |hum out} in the gen -tle 


ho, hi , the |ground is white with 
ice. How} niece ,how}nice out} in the snow and 
sun.Oh |hum,oh jhum out| in the gen- tle 


snow. lve}made a snow man |tall and fat , with |moth-ers broom and 
ice .My | jol - ly snow man|laughs at me, he’s | just as hap -— py 
sun. My |snow man that was|fat and gay, has |mel-ted al- most 


the |ground is white with |snow. 


oul |{ the snow and 
out the gen- tle 


wae | 
| 
| | 
| 
fa-thers hat. Hi | ho hi 
{ as cam be. How] nice, how 
all a -way. Oh}hum, oh 
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The Poetry Corner 


JACK FROST 


By VERA M. BALDWIN 


I know a funny little fellow, 


Whose suit is red and green and yellow; 


He comes at night when I’m asleep 
And to my window—creep-creep-creep 
Then takes his tiny brush in hand, 
And paints a lovely fairyland 

That looks so shiny, clear, and white, 
And glistens in the morning light. 


OUR POSTMAN 
By Nona KEEN DurFFy 


Each morning and evening, in sunshine or rain, 
The Postman will pass by our gate. 

He has no umbrella and walks in the mud, 
But rarely, or never, is late! 


Oh, Postman, so faithful, on whom we depend, 
Oh, Postman, so punctual and free, 
Please stop at our cottage when you pass today 


THE SNOW 
By Maupe M. GRANT 


Like a warm and woolly blanket 
Is the snow so soft and white, 

As it covers fields and gardens 
On a cloudy winter night. 


And beneath this fluffy blanket 
Little plants are hid away, 
Safe from freezing cold of winter 


To bloom some warm spring day. 


WINTER ROSES 


By LEoNIE HUNTER 


In winter time on chilly days 
The wind is blowing so 

That I hurry home from school 
As fast as I can go. 


For Jacky Frost comes rushing by, 
Pinching people’s noses, 

But on the cheeks of everyone 
He puts red winter roses. 


THE HOOT OWL 


By HELEN PHILuIpPs 


A Hoot Owl sat 
In our big tree; 

‘“‘Who? Who are YOU-u?”’ 
He said to me. 


I told him PLAIN, 
name is Sue!”’ 

But STILL he asked, 
‘Who? Who? WHO-o0?”’ 


And leave a nice letter for me! 


WINTER DAY 
By Mary C. SHAw 


I like a day 

With soft gray sky, 
I love to see 

Big snowflakes fly 
And cover all 

The ground at night 
Till everything 

Is clean and white! 


And, oh, how much 
I like to see 
The fleecy snow 
On our spruce tree; 
Then, when the sun 
Shines out so bright 
I think it’s all 
A lovely sight! 


TIMOTHY TERRY 


By ELeANor A. CHAFFEE 


Timothy Terry 

Has sniffles and sneezes; 
Timothy Terry 

Has snuffles and wheezes. 
Because he went walking 
Through puddles of sleet, 
Without any rubbers 

To shelter his feet. 
Timothy Terry 

Is lying in his bed 

With his throat in red flannel, 
And cloths on his head. 
Timothy Terry 

Has learned over night 


That when she says “‘rubbers’”’ 


Mother’s sure to be right! 


FAIRY ICICLES 


By Etra MERRICK GRAVES 


A fringe of icicles I found 
Outside my window frame; 

Just now the moonlight clearly shone, 
They did not look the same. 


For jolly moonbeam fairies danced 
With dainty, magic brush, 

And covered them with tinsel dust, 
Then flew off in a rush. 


But sunbeam fairies came at dawn— 
When all was still and cold; 

They covered each with diamonds 
All set in sparkling gold! 


EACH MORNING 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Each morning I wake up quite early, 
And always the very first thing, 

I pop up my head 

And jump out of bed, 
And make up a song that I sing. 


I make up a song that I whistle, 
I’m gay as a bird on the wing, 

I sing and I sing 

The very first thing, 
I make up a song that I sing! 


THE BROKEN RULE 


By PHILLIPs 


I have to stay in after school 
Because I broke another rule. 

How can that be, for goodness sake? 
I’m sure I didn’t hear it break! 


| 
—— 
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The Artist’s Course of the 
Primary Department 


By MARY GARDNER 


Miss Gardner’s ‘‘artists’’ do not work with paint or crayon, 
but through their varied talents bring to the primary school an 
“‘artist’s course’’ in constructive entertainment of many kinds. 
Here is an idea which may be applied to any school, and will mark 
a long step forward in practical education. 


THERE be a _ particular 
emancipation proclamation in educa- 
tion, it was uttered long ago by 
one of the earliest apostles of free- 
dom for the child in all grades, Dr. 
Dewey, who said, “School is not a 
preparation for Life. It is Life.”’ 

Yes, she believed that thoroughly, 
this enthusiastic teacher of the first 
and second grades in Centerville, 
but after the first thrill of orienting 
herself to her new surroundings, 
Miss Bates had found life growing a 
little monotonous. All on more or 
less of a dead level, a dull drab in 
color. This would never do, she 
knew. It would be fatal to the suc- 
cess she was fitted and determined 
to have, so she had gone off by her- 
self to think it over and into her 
thoughts just now came back the 
words of her supervisor in the 
training school: 


“To take children out into the 
real world is best. To give them 
direct experience is always 
superior to any indirect, but, 
when this seems impossible or 
impractical, never hesitate to 
bring the world, your local world, 
in to the children. 

‘**To have little people with early 
bedtimes attend concerts, lec- 
tures, and even plays designed for 
grown-ups’ entertainment, is out 
of the question, but to create and 
bring to them an artist’s course, 
especially suited to the children’s 
understanding and enjoyment, is 
very possible.”’ 


Then came to mind the super- 
visor’s last words of encouragement, 
intended to answer the very reason- 
able question, ‘“‘Where can we get 
the talent?’’: 


“TI feel safe in predicting that 
none of you, listening to my voice 
today, will ever teach in any 
locality where you will not find 
some interesting talent to call 
upon. Get acquainted as early in 
the year as possible with the 
material your town offers for 
entertainment. It will establish 
and strengthen friendly relations 


between you, your school and the 
townspeople.”’ 


Though the details and difficulties 
of her problem were by no means 
solved, the color of Miss Bates’ 
world had changed. It was no 
longer a dull drab. Now for an in- 
ventory of Centerville talent. 

Her initial move the very next 
morning was to propose the plan to 
the children through the thought- 
provoking question, “‘What people 
do you know who can do interesting 
things? People who would be willing 
to come and do these interesting 
things for 

Miss Bates asked the children to 
talk it over with their fathers and 
mothers and report to her the fol- 
lowing day. 

The returns the next morning 
were most encouraging. 

One daddy was a dentist and 
would be glad to come and tell the 
children how to take the best care 
of their teeth and what foods would 
help in building the kind of teeth 
they all wanted—strong and good 


to look at. 
One mother used to be a music 
teacher before she was Tom’s 


mother, and she could play regular 
picture pieces on the piano, so Tom 
said—of storms, wind howling, rain 
falling, of bees humming and early 
morning scenes, when the world was 
just waking up, and even one piece 
about a mouse caught in a trap. 

Flaxon-haired Inga had a grand- 
mother, who lived in Norway when 
she was a little girl. There she 
learned how to spin. 

Later this offer of Inga’s resulted 
in grandmother’s being invited to 
bring her spinning wheel to school. 
Some of the upper grade boys car- 
ried it over very carefully. The chil- 
dren brought some wool, right from 
the sheep’s back—the sheep on 
Harold’s uncle’s farm—which Inga’s 
grandmother first carded and then 
spun into thread and which later 
the children dyed the loveliest green, 
then braided it into a strand, as one 
does yarn. 


Inga’s grandmother was very 
generous, for, as she spun, she told 
the Norwegian stories that had been 
told to her when she was a little girl, 
to lighten the monotony of spinning. 

Patrick’s jolly grandfather had 
lived in Ireland, until he married 
grandmother and they came to 
America. 

They waited till St. Patrick’s Day 
to have him come and tell them all 
he could about life on this beautiful 
island so far away. How real the 
many things he showed the children 
made his talk seem. 

One big brother played in the 
Village Band and he’d be glad to 
play his cornet for the. primary 
children. 

A grown-up sister was a nurse and 
some time, when she was not on a 
case, she’d be glad to tell the little 
people things they could do to be 
the strong, lively children they 
wanted to be. 

This offer resulted, a little later, 
in not only one visit but several, to 
actually show the children how to 
wash hands and faces (including 
those elusive necks and ears), how 
to clean their teeth, how to take a 
bath (using the doll one of the little 
girls brought) and last of all a real 
shampoo was given—demonstration 
lessons that started the formation of 
most excellent habits. 

Even with all this help from the 
children, it took many weeks of 
keeping her eyes and ears open 
before Miss Bates’ ambitious list of 
attractions could be finished. 

From the Methodist choir came 
the tenor and the soprano to delight 
the children with ‘‘Shortnin’ Bread,”’ 
“Little Brown Bear’”’ and the like, 
though it meant getting away from 
the Bank, where the tenor was the 
cashier and from the Fair Store, 
where the soprano was a clerk. 

Nothing seemed impossible nor 
too much trouble for these busy 
grown-ups to give pleasure to the 
children. 

Before his planting season began, 
a truck farmer came to tell the 
little people what to do to make the 
gardens, they were soon to plant, so 
they would be their pride and joy 
all through the long summer. 

The minister of the Presbyterian 
Church had once been to the Holy 
Land, even to Bethlehem, where 
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the Christ Child was born and, 
busy as he was just before Christ- 
mas, he came to tell the Bible Story 
of this Holiest of Days. 

More than that, the generous 
minister promised the primary de- 
partment still another visit at Easter 
time and kept his word. 

The wife of the lumberman had 
once lived up in Northern Minne- 
sota, where they cut the big trees 
and float them down the river. She 
had seen the men do all these things, 
so she came with ninety-nine post 
cards to show them how this dan- 
gerous work was done. 

Her husband, the lumberman now, 
had once been a lumberjack and 
knew how to walk the rolling logs in 
the river. 

One of the children in the Baptist 
Sunday School knew her teacher’s 
sister from China was visiting her. 
She had been a Missionary there for 
some years, teaching little Chinese 
children no older than these primary 
youngsters, so she was eagerly invited 
to come and tell them all about it. 


The lady not only talked to them, 
she showed them many beautiful 
and interesting things that she had 
brought from there and even dressed 
one of the second grade boys in a 
Chinese costume. 

Nor was this list, long as it is, all 
the attractions enjoyed by the 
children in first and second grades 
of Centerville that year. 

There were many more musical 
programs—violin, flute, saxophone, 
horn, solos, some dancing. 

A farmer, who had a large stock 
farm, was easily persuaded to tell the 
children about horses, that they 
know far too little about these days. 
The lady, who kept the small cir- 
culating library, gave a talk on the 
care of books, so there would be no 
goops among their number. 

Long before the last number was 
given many good friends had been 
added to Miss Bates’ circle, much 
interest in the school had been 
roused through the personal con- 
tacts involved; courtesy, attention, 
appreciation, hospitality, had been 
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developed in the little people, as 
they went in committees to invite 
the several artists on their course 
and in still other committees to 
thank these friends of theirs for 
their generous free-will offering. 

The final program of the Primary 
Department’s Artists’ Course came 
all too soon and was a Tea, given by 
the children, to all those who had so 
generously made these Red Letter 
days in one of the happiest years 
they or their teacher had ever had. 

There were cookies and candy 
made by the children themselves and 
chocolate milk bought at the Cream- 
ery they had visited with great in- 
terest earlier in the year. 

*‘A good time was enjoyed by all.”’ 
And unbelievable as it seems, in 
their busy lives, all the artists were 
there, enjoying a new-found pride 
and satisfaction in their particular 
work that the children’s interest and 
enjoyment had created, so the art- 
ists were not the only ones who gave 
that winter in the primary depart- 
ment of the Centerville School. 


Unit Study in the Rural School 


,— we hear a great deal 
about activity teaching through 
correlated units of study. Nearly all 
of the courses in our teachers’ col- 
leges tie up in some way with unit 
study. Certainly there is an abun- 
dance of help in the various profes- 
sional magazines and books. Activity 
teaching, in substance, is not new. 
Formerly it was known as seat work, 
busy work, blackboard work, or 
perhaps it just came about through 
indirect motivation on the part of 
the teacher. 

However, the unit system is 
relatively new and I think most of 
us teachers understand the theory 
of unit teaching and grant that it is 
being carried out with decided suc- 
cess in the large consolidated and 
urban schools. 

However, it is not advisable to 
“‘unitize’”’ the small rural school to 
too great an extent. In the first place, 
a too sudden change from traditional 
methods is certain to create an up- 
rising among the powers that be in 
the community. The rural school 
differs in this respect from the con- 
solidated or city schools. The rural 
teacher must cater in a large degree 
to the whims and attitudes of the 
parents and board members with 
whom she deals. This is especially 
true in those more segregated areas 


By ARDEN F. GIBBS 


where school and the teacher are the 
main subjects of conversation. 

Another still more important rea- 
son for caution in using the unit 
system or a too complicated activity, 
is that the inexperienced teacher is 
in danger of starting something and 
becoming entangled in it to the 
extent that fundamental subject 
matter is forgotten. For there is a 
limit to activity in the small one- 
room school. Space is at a premium 
at all times and a school of pupils 
in a range of eight grades, sawing, 
nailing, writing, drawing, reading, 
planning, and carrying out the 
various activities in connection with 
a large unit would present innumer- 
able problems for solution. 

When I first decided to employ 
the unit system in my _ school I 
planned to use the first half of the 
day for individualized instruction 
through the use of work books. Then 
I would use the last half of the day 
for the unit work. However, I soon 
found that I simply could not teach 
sufficient fundamentals in the fore- 
noon. I was able to eliminate read- 
ing in all except the first three grades 
but found that arithmetic must be 
continued through to the eighth. 
Though I could skip many of the 
problems which would not be of 
later practical value to the child, I 


felt that daily classes were neces- 
sary. Geography, Civics, History, 
and Hygiene were all combined into 
a course in Social Science. I was able 
to combine Geography with the 
unit work only because the inter- 
mediate grades had accomplished a 
year’s work in advance the previous 
year, and, I felt, had a working 
knowledge of the subject. Having 
completed history in the seventh, 
I was able to make the eighth grade 
class one in current problems. 

Thus, with the changes, which I 
believe are greater deviations from 
the traditional than most communi- 
ties would sanction, and, as I did 
not have all grades, I have been able 
to devote the last quarter of my day 
to socialized unit study. This work 
has consisted, more or less, in the 
study of reference books, material 
of a commercial nature, and the 
reading of library books on the sub- 
ject under discussion. Picturesand 
articles are collected, stories written, 
sketches made and spelling checked. 
All of this material is either placed in 
the pupil’s booklet, which he makes 
and arranges, or is placed on one of sev- 
eral bulletin boards asa group exhibit. 

This, is my opinion, has resulted in 
a very practical bridge for the enor- 
mous gap between the traditional 
and the ultra-modern. 
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January 
Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


The new year starts with new art lessons, offering 
many variations and delightful possibilities for 


creative expression. 


Snow-man Song 


(Page 32) 
Waar could be more appro- 


priate for January than the snow-man 
song, and the illustration with it may 
inspire the drawing of other snow men. 
Why not draw the kind of snow man 
you have made or would like to 
make? Even better than drawing 
and painting a snow man is the fun 
of cutting one from colored papers 
and mounting him on a black paper 
background. 


Health Poster 
(Page 37) 

The Health Poster shows a jolly 
snow man, which can easily be drawn, 
as shown in simple outline. 

Stories or verses can be written 
about the boy making a snow man 
on the health poster. Or, perhaps 
you may wish to make a poster on 
this subject yourself. Then, too, 
it is fun to write out a long list of 
words suggested by the illustration, 
as—twigs, leaves, hat, scarf, etc. 


New Year’s Greetings 
(Page 38) 

This snow man makes an unusu- 
ally striking New Year’s card. It 
is cut from black paper, but can be 
made from white paper mounted 
upon a dark blue or dark green 
folder. Add eyes and mouth in 
pencil lines, but other features cut 
from bright papers. 

Other lessons on this page are 
cut paper and rub-stenciling. The 
medium is soft chalk dust or pencil 
smudge. The stencil was used to 
represent a shadow. 

Cut and fold your greeting card. 
Then, upon a small piece of white 
scrap paper, sketch a snow man, 
tree or whatever you desire to make. 
Lay this piece of white paper upon 
a piece of black paper the same size, 
and, holding them firmly together, 
cut out the figure. Use several 
pieces of black paper if more than 
one black cut-out is needed for 
your decoration. 

When the cutting is done, lay 
aside the white figure. The rest of 
the white paper, from which the 
latter figure was cut, is now placed 
a little to the right of the center on 
the folder. Rub the middle finger of 
your hand in some pencil smudge. 


(The smudge has been prepared by 
making a small spot of soft pencil 
scribble on a piece of drawing paper.) 
Next, rub this smudge through the 
paper cutting or stencil. Rub in- 
ward from the cut edges. A little 
rubbing is all that is necessary, as 
the quality of gray produced seems 
darker when the stencil is lifted. 

Now paste the cut-paper figure a 
little to the left of the shadow and 
add the printed or written greeting. 

The card beneath the snow-man 
folder was made by putting three 
pieces of black paper under the 
white scrap paper at the time of the 
cutting. 

The white snow man that was put 
aside can be used for another card. 
This time use a dark blue folder. 
Rub white chalk dust through the 
stencil instead of pencil smudge. 
The white snow man may be deco- 
rated with colored paper features. 

At the bottom of the page is still 
another stencil possibility. Here we 
have the cut-out form of a bell, and 
ellipse that fits the base of the bell, 
a stencil for the knocker and one for 
a star. 

Make a plain paper folder. Place 
the bell stencil near the top, and 
use pencil smudge or colored chalk 
dust for rubbing. Next, place the 
ellipse over the rubbing just made 
from the bell, and rub more of the 
same color through this. Then place 
the stencil of the knocker in position 
and rub again. Stars can be added 
of the same color or various colors. 

At the top of the bell, draw or 
paint a bow. A curved line is drawn 
across the top of the card. Cut 
out the top of the card along this 
line and around the bow. The cutting 
may be done so both back and front 
cover will have an irregular line, or 
so only the front cover is irregular. 

Pencil smudge is more lasting 
than chalk dust, but there are 
crayons on the market that are not 
as soft as chalk, made especially 
for this type of work. They are not 
expensive, and come in small and 
large assortments.* 


The Calendar 
(Page 25) 


The calendar may serve as an art 
lesson. Upon dark blue paper paint a 
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yellow bird. Or, paint the bird on 
white paper and add a dark blue back- 
ground. The twig is orange-brown, 
with edges of snow along the upper 
rim. A spattering of snow (white 
poster paint) may be added over the 
entire composition. 

This same picture may be made of 
cut paper, with the snow edges 
added in white paint. In the Decem- 
ber issue there was a lesson describ- 
ing the spattering of white paint to 
represent snowflakes. 


Arithmetic 
(Pages 14 and 15) 


Our arithmetic pages this month 
concern themselves with cut-paper 
work. These have been made from 
papers folded several times to produce 
a number of figures attached to each 
other. 


Paper Cutting 
(Page 39) 

To carry out this suggestion we 
offer large size sketches for such 
cut-outs, a bird, duck, rabbit, and 
fruit and flower subjects. Try cutting 
them from white paper, 4’’x 12”, that 
has first been tinted in dripped colors 
or shaded colors. Mount the cut-outs 
on dark paper. 


Silhoutte Cut-out 
(Page 39) 

The silhouette of the deer was first 
drawn in soft pencil on thin black 
paper, then cut out, and mounted 
upon a white background. 


Lessons in Simple Perspective 
(Page 40) 

The lesson in simple perspective 
may prove to be a very interesting 
drawing problem. With the use of a 
square of paper, about 2” x 2”, 
draw outlines X and Y. They may 
be placed upon two parallel guide 
lines, as A and B. 

Now connect the corners. This 
produces the form of a cube or box. 
By erasing certain lines, the box 
may be open at the side, as 1; in 
front, as 2; or at the top, as 3. 

Draw boxes in these three posi- 
tions. From one sand may be pour- 
ing, from another marbles may be 
rolling, and in the third a plant 
may be growing, or a jumping-jack 
may be popping out of the box. 

With the addition of a triangle, 
which is 2” across the base, we can 
develop a house in _ perspective. 
Draw a window on the front and a 
door on the side. The top line of the 
door is parallel to the roof lines. 
See how the steps are added to show 
perspective. Complete the picture 
with foundation lines and trees, 
birds, grass and flowers. 


*Embeco Pastel Crayons 
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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


STENCIL 
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PAPER CUTTING 
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ESKIMO BORDERS Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Let the water be a light green-blue with darker shadows. 

The upper part of the kayaks should be a red-brown, not too dark. Leave the lower part the color 
of the blackboard. 

Dress the men in soft red-brown and make the paddles light, soft yellow. 

The lower border may have a light orange sky with violet snow shadows. 

Paint the dogs light brown, the sledge a lighter brown. 

The woman riding may wear dull red and the man dark brown with white furs. 

Let the bundles on the sled be various shades of brown and gray. 
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This is the dreary time of the year when every 
teacher appreciates a little splash of June. 

Fairy and real looking flowers will lift your spirits and each 
one of your pupils will forget his troubles. They will sparkle to 


the thrill of colored paper and crayons. Just think, a window box 
of flowers for each one. 


First lesson: Cutand decorate box, paste on 12’ x 18’ bogus paper. 
Boxes: 12” x 414”, green, brown, white paper for variety. 
Slant in on both ends, cut off sliver. 

Decorate with squares, lines (see illustration). 

Second lesson: Three flowers—might be red, orange, yellow. 

Cut the paper, maybe a 6” square, 3” x 2”, and a 3” square. 
What kind of flowers? Black-eyed Susies, red poppies, 
orange zinnias, buttercups, marigolds, dandelions. 

We'll save the fairy flowers until next time. 

Draw a great big flower that you like and cut it out. 

Make three different ones. 

After they have been cut out, put them in a book and save. 

Third lesson: Two fairy flowers. They may be central balanced 
designs. 

Color: Blue-violet, blue-green, yellow-green. 

Size: Perhaps a 4” square or 3” square. 
We’re going to start in the center and make a desig¢ 
that is the same all the way around. It’s going to be even 
like a spider’s web, and very fancy. , 


Make several on the board. Leave the little units and lines on, but 
erase all complete designs. Paste all the flowers above the window 
box on the bogus paper. Plan to have five major flowers; some little 


ones will just grow out of the scraps. Add green crayon 
stems and leaves. 
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There is magic in skating, almost every boy and 
girl knows. Now when skating seems to be so popular 
on the screen, children love to make a drawing that 
really breathes rhythm, just like the ‘‘real pictures.’’ 
The figures look hard, but taken step by step they 
are very easy to make. 

A circle for the head starts you off, add a single 
line for each arm, and fill in the mittens. Somehow 
those mittens help. Slant in the sweater. The skirt 
moves, make it fly; make it short; have two or three 
colors around the edge. Add a single line for each leg. 
Fill in the legs and shoe. The blades look best black. 
If the inside of the skirt shows, use a contrasting color. 

There are a few routine figures that you, as a 
regular teacher, can easily draw on the board without 
getting mixed up. Practice a few times the same 
position. Repetition in a row gives a very satisfactory 
feeling of rhythm. Look at the little figures at the 
top. Try one. They are easy to make and lots of fun. 
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How it is Done in Texas 


The Texas Curriculum as Applied to the 
First Three Grades 


By W. A. STIGLER 


Director of Curriculum, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 


Mos: books and articles, and even lectures on 
educational programs and procedures are, of necessity, 
pretty general in character. The complaint registered 
so frequently by classroom teachers, after reading 
such treatises or listening to noted speakers is, ‘‘There 
was very little that I could apply to my own classroom 
situation.”’ The first two articles of this series dealing 
with the Texas Curriculum Revision Movement gave 
the general plan of development and pictured some 
.of the specific modifications involved. The present 
article presents detailed accounts of the actual working 
out of the general program in particular classrooms. 

Many teachers are at this time inclined to conduct 
most of their classroom activities on the ‘“‘unit’’ plan. 
In Texas, these so-called units are, in general, pri- 
marily pupil experiences in connection with some 
definite undertaking. This is in definite contrast to 
the conception of a unit as a division of subject matter 
to be mastered. 

Although the teachers were left free to follow 
any plan of teaching which might secure the desired 
results, general suggestions were offered for providing 
experiences based on the needs of the children. The 
following pattern was made available for all teachers 
who cared to make use of it. It was designed to aid 
the teacher in thinking through her program of super- 
vising the schoolroom activities of her pupils, as well 
as to guide her in writing an account of the work. 


TITLE OF UNIT 


ScHOOL 
Teacher. . Date Completed........... 


I. Bases for unit (account of needs and interests of pupils 
reacting to particular social stimuli) 
II. Statement of objectives (based on pupils’ needs and interests 
as stated in I above) 
III. How the unit was chosen 
IV. Materials used (reading material; construction material; 
pictures; objects; excursions, etc.) 
V. Approach (introduction of unit; immediate interests of 
pupils used) 
VI. Development of unit (working procedure; choice and organ- 
ization of subject matter; activities; drills) 
VII. 


Culminating activity (play; pageant; party; radio broad- 
cast, etc.) 


VIII. Evaluation of unit (stated in terms of II above) 


In addition, it was suggested that records be made 
of pupil accomplishments in the various core areas 
of learning, mathematics, language arts, social studies, 
etc. In many instances the children themselves par- 
ticipated in writing the account of their experiences, 
and, in this way, prepared a continuous story of their 
year of living together. Incidentally, some of these 
accounts are very interesting reading even to those 
not engaged in teaching or in rearing children. 

Through the medium of the Curriculum News 
Bulletin—a newspaper published and distributed 
free to all teachers of the state—accounts of various 
experience units and other experimental procedures 
were made available for all teachers. Below is given 
a brief account of classroom procedures, while a first- 
year class worked on a unit called ‘‘The Doll Hospital.’’ 


The Doll Hospital 


A Health Unit for First Grade Children 
Iraan Public Schools 


By Miss EstELLE CROWE 


Tue following unit was developed to satisfy 
certain natural health interests and needs of the first 
grade child. The objectives are in harmony with the 
more general objectives listed for health education in 
the Tentative Course of Study for Years One 
through Six (May, 1936). The building of a doll’s 
hospital and the treatment of “‘broken”’ or “‘ill’’ dolls 
served as the nucleus of almost all pupil activity and 
teaching procedures. 


Objectives 

1. Codperation with physician, nurse, and others in achieving 
proper growth 

2. Development of attitudes favoring the use of food which pro- 
motes healthy bodies and teeth 

3. Acquiring of habits of eating in clean surroundings, of properly 


caring for food refuse, and of promoting cheerfulness during the 
meal 


4. Development of interest in selection of lunches and of proper 
care of food and drinks 


5. Acquiring of knowledge of the need for sleep and the amount of 


sleep needed; habits of going to bed promptly, and of securing 
proper conditions for rest 
6. Acquiring of knowledge that sunshine kills germs and that 
fresh air and sunshine are important for growth of children, 
plants, and animals; habits of playing outdoors in the sunshine 
7. Acquiring of knowledge and habits necessary in preventing 
spread of communicable diseases commonly known to children 


8. Providing of opportunities for practicing safety and first aid 
and of securing— 


a. Knowledge and habits needed in being safe at home and school 

b. Practice of protecting injuries by keeping them clean 

c. Knowledge of some very simple, yet important, first-aid 
remedies in case of accident or minor illnesses (nosebleed, 
minor cuts and scratches, faintness, etc.) 


Initiation of the Unit 


While mending a small china doll which a child 
had broken at school, the children began a discussion 
of dolls they had broken or had seen others break. The 
teacher conceived the idea of a “‘doll hospital’’ and its 
possibilities, and directed the conversation toward a 
discussion of such a “‘hospital.’’ In the discussion which 
followed it was decided that we could build a hospital 
large enough to take care of several ‘“‘doll patients” 
at a time. 


Development: Pupil Activity and Teaching Pro- 
cedures 


Plans were made for the hospital and a list of the 
materials needed was also made. The boys chose to 
do most of the actual building of the hospital and of 
making beds from apple boxes, while the girls painted 
beds, made bed-linens, curtains, pillows, etc. While 
the group was working on the making of the hospital, 
several children suggested that they might be nurses, 
doctors, housekeepers, cooks, etc. This discussion 
provided opportunity for impressing the children with 
the idea that anyone who did not abide by the rules 
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of the health game was not entitled to hold any sort 
of “‘position’”’ in our hospital. It was easy for the chil- 
dren to understand that anyone holding a position of 
such responsibility must be in excellent physical con- 
dition. These rules were developed by the children and 
printed on tagboard, along with illustrations for most 
of the rules, and the children read and discussed them 
when need for such arose. The rules were as follows: 


1. A full bath more than once a week 

2. Brushing the teeth at least once every day 

3. Sleeping long hours with windows open 

4. Drinking as much milk as possible, but no coffee or tea 
5. Eating some vegetables or fruit every day 

6. Drinking at least four glasses of water a day 

7. Playing part of every day out of doors 


A health chart was made for the class, and some child was 
responsible for checking it every morning. 


The need for the knowledge of how to prevent and 
“‘treat’’ simple diseases or wounds that the ‘“‘patients”’ 
might have when they were brought to the hospital 
was also discussed. From the school nurse, the following 
information was secured through personal interviews: 


To put out fire if burning— 


Lie down on floor—roll—wrap in rug or blanket. Do not run. 
Call for help. 


Nosebleed— 
Sit erect with head tilted back. Apply ice over nose and back 


of neck. Keep pad of paper under upper lip. Do not blow 
nose. 


Faintness— 


Lie down. Loosen clothing. Bathe face with cold water. Do 
not attempt to give patient drink. 


Sprains— 

Apply hot or cold pads. Rest injured part on pillow. 
Boils—infected— 

Soak in hot water or apply hot, wet cloths. 
Skinned places— 

Paint with mercurochrome. Do not wash. 
Cuts— 

Paint with mercurochrome. Apply clean rag or bandage. 
Snake bite— 

Tie bandage to limb above wound. Call for help at once. 
Ant bites, spider bites, bee stings— 

Cover with soda in water to make paste, or apply ammonia. 


To test whether hot water bottle is too hot— 
Hold against arm above the elbow. 


To test water for soak or pack— 
Immerse elbow. 


Do not wash wounds with water. Pick up pins, tacks, etc., that 
may cause injury. 


First rule of first aid is PREVENTION. 


As work on the floor-construction of the hospital 
progressed, the children were interested in looking at 
picture books, reading and writing stories concerning 
good health habits and safety-first rules, and listening 
to stories that were related. The children were encour- 
aged to bring appropriate pictures and stories about 
good health or safety-first habits. Some of the pictures 
were displayed on the bulletin board with appropriate 
words or sentences beneath. Other pictures were used 
by the children for poster-making. 

A scrapbook was made by the children which con- 
tained pictures or sketches of a doctor, nurse, ambu- 
lance, etc. These pictures and free-hand drawings had 


original stories printed by the children underneath 
them, such as— 


This is Edith’s doll. 

Edith’s doll is very sick. 

Edith left her out in the rain. 
Edith brought her to our hospital. 


From day to day at given. periods, the children 
worked on the construction of the hospital, the furni- 
ture to be used in it, and a small ambulance made on 
a wagon for a foundation. 
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The hospital had three rooms. The hospital ward 
was the largest room, the operating room second largest, 
and the doctor’s office was smallest. The furniture 
consisted of six beds made from apple boxes and painted 
white, an operating table made from an old ironing- 
board, and a desk for the “‘office girl.’’ The ambulance 
was also painted white. During the construction of the 
hospital the children wrote such stories as— 


Our 
We are making a hospital. It is a doll hospital. 
It is big. I can walk in it. 
I am going to be a doctor. 
Mabel Jane will be the office girl. 


Charts were made from some of the stories and served 
as additional reading material. 


Culminating Activity 


After the hospital had been completed and the 
making of the ambulance finished, the parents of the 
children were invited to see the buildings and to hear 
a small health playlet done in rhyme. 


Evaluation of the Unit 


1. Appreciation of cleanliness and good wholesome 
secured 

2. Meaningful stories were written and read understandingly 

3. Several children developed more satisfactory habits of cleanli- 
ness and of choosing proper food in the school cafeteria 

. Appreciation of the services and duties of doctors and nurses 

. Through observance of “‘rules,”’ the children developed desirable 
habits of regularity in sleeping, in taking exercise in the sunshine, 
and being careful not to spread disease germs 


food was 


un 


Special Features of the Unit 


IN THE above account of pupil experiences, it is 
worth noting that the children were learning and de- 
veloping desirable habits and attitudes from their own 
voluntary activities. They were interested in their 
hospital; they had helped plan it; and they had built 
it and were responsible for the living experiences con- 
nected with it. They had written the story of it. And 
they helped to compose the playlet with which they 
entertained their parents. The whole undertaking was 
their very own. 

In the second place, it may be seen that the teacher 
evaluated her unit in terms of her objectives—-what she 
hoped to accomplish. These objectives were expressed 
in terms of modification of pupil behavior. As is the 
case with many experiential units, there were certain 
developments not anticipated by the teacher; and, 
consequently, certain observable values not considered 
in the planning of the unit were realized. 

In the third place, although classified as a health 
unit, this unit was just as much concerned with social 
studies, language arts, mathematics, and home and 
vocational arts. Reading, writing, spelling, and com- 
position were prominent in the writing of the story 
of the hospital, in the preparation of the health rules, 
and in the preparation of the playlet. In their planning, 
coéperating, working, and, in general, living together, 
the children were getting the best which social studies 
might have for six-year-olds. 

Number experience was involved in building the 
house, making clothes, and so on. In short, the children 
were developing according to life patterns which, for 
children of this age at least, are not cut according to 
‘school subjects.”’ 

Finally, it is important to note that through their 
activities at school the children were brought into more 
meaningful contact with the various school agencies, 
with the other members of the homes represented, and 
with certain other people of the community. 


(Continued next month) 
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By Rose Glenn 
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Stories for Children 


“Happy New Year, Mrs. Goose!” 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Miss. Goose woke up very 
early on New Year’s morning, 
and put her yellow foot out of 
bed. The floor was cold. 

“‘Why, where are my slip- 
pers?”’ she asked herself. ‘“They 
are usually right by my bed, 
where I can step into them.” 

Mrs. Goose had to look all 
around to find 
them. She sat 
plunk down on 
the floor, and 
flopped around, 
hunting. Finally 
she saw them— 
way under the 
bed, where she 
had kicked them 
the night before. 

After she was 
dressed, she be- 
gan to get her 
breakfast. 

She liked tea 
for breakfast. 
But when she 
opened the tea 
box, there wasn’t 
any more! She 
had forgotten to 
get some. 

“T’ll have to 
have hot lemon- 
ade,” she decided. 
So she fixed it; 
and when she 
had made her toast and fin- 
ished eating, she thought, ‘‘I’ll 
sit down by the fire, and read 
the Animaltown News, and be 
cozy.” 

So she opened her little front 
door to look for the paper. 
When she found it, it was all 
covered with snow. Snow was 
all over her steps, too, and her 
little front walk. 

“Well, I'll have to shovel 
instead of read,’ sighed Mrs. 
Goose. “‘And I was just going 
to sit’and rest by my fire. What 
a bad start I am having for 


New Year’s Day. First, my 
slippers; then the tea, and 
now—shoveling.”’ 

Mrs. Goose did herself up in 
her old sweater and cap, and 
went to work. She threw the 
snow all around so furiously 
that some of it fell back in her 
way and she had to shovel it 


Mrs. Goose looked up at the sky. ‘‘It’s going to snow,” she said. 


over again. Once in a while 
snow fell down her neck, too. 
But after a while she was 
through. ‘‘Now I can go in and 
get warm,”’ she said. 

But while she was outdoors 
shoveling, the fire had gone 
out! 

“T forgot to put a stick on. 
Everything is going wrong to- 
day,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 

She got a stick of wood out of 
the box and banged the cover 
down. She banged it so hard 
and so carelessly that it caught 
her skirt. There was a loud 


ripping sound. “‘Oh, now I’ve 
torn my skirt!’ wailed Mrs. 
Goose. “I'll have to sit mght 
down and mend it.”’ 

So when the red fire blazed 
up over her little room, she 
sat and sewed; and when the 
tear was fixed, she said to 
herself: “‘Things are going so 
badly inside my little house 
today, that I think I’ll go out. 
Anyway, I wanted to go to 
Mr. Gobbler’s and get some 
tea for breakfast.”’ 

She put a red 
cap on, and but- 
toned her warm 
coat around her 
feather middle. 

The sun was 
shining, but 
Mrs. Goose did 
not feel happy. 
“Just see that 
big cloud over 
the Wild 
Woods,’” she 
worried to her- 
self. ‘‘That 
means more snow 
later on — and 
I’1l have to 
shovel some 
more!”’ 

Just as she 
was feeling cross, 
along came Mr. 
Goat in a big 
brown blanket. 

‘“‘Happy New 
Year, Mrs. 
Goose,” he said. 

“Don’t say ‘Happy New 
Year’ to me,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
him. “‘Why, just everything 
has gone wrong with me today! 
Slippers—-tea—snow—fire. I’ve 
had an awful time ever since 
I woke up. I had forgotten it 
was New Year’s Day!”’ 

‘Well, it is,’ said Mr. Goat, 
‘“‘and a nice,. bright one, too. 
I’m going to say it again 
‘Happy New “Year, Mrs. 
Goose!’’’’ And he went on, 
chewing on a stick. 

Along came the Hole-House 
rabbits, all in a troop. Mrs. 
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Rabbit had big red mittens on. 
She held a little rabbit by each 
paw. 

“Happy New Year, 
Goose,”’ they all shouted. 

“There it goes again,’’ Mrs. 
Goose said to herself. ‘‘They all 
keep saying that to me. Well, I 
suppose I’ll have to say it to 
them.”” “Happy New Year,” 
she said, but not very loud. 

‘‘Mother, she looks cross,” 
began one of the little rabbits, 
but his mother put her paw 
over his mouth. 

They went on, and in a min- 
ute the Black Cat from Green 
Street came along on his skis. 

‘““Happy—”’ 

“Oh, Happy New Year,” 
interrupted Mrs. Goose. “I do 
wish everyone wouldn’t say 
that to me. I don’t feel happy 
at all.”’ She looked up at the 
sky. ‘‘See how big that gray 
cloud is getting! That means 
snow—and snow means shovel- 
ing.” 

“Snow means skiing, too,” 
said Black Cat; ‘“‘and I like 
that!’ And off he slid, with a 
wave of his tail. 

Mrs. Goose saw blue smoke 
coming out of Mr. Gobbler’s 
little chimney at the Grocery. 
That meant he had a nice fire 
in his stove. “I mustn’t forget 
the tea,’ thought Mrs. Goose 
to herself. 

When she opened the door, 
there were some of her friends 
sitting around Mr. Gobbler’s 
fire, chattering and laughing. 

“Happy New Year, Mrs. 
Goose,”’ they said, when they 
saw her; “‘comeinandsit down.”’ 

“Yes, we had all better get 
warm,’ Mrs. Goose told them. 
“‘There’s more snow coming.” 

‘Well, what of it?’’ they said. 
‘“‘Here’s a chair.” 


Mrs. Goose sat down and 
stuck her feet out toward the 
fire. Mr. Pig gave her an apple. 
He was eating them out of a 
striped bag. 

“‘Have you made your reso- 
lutions yet?’”’ asked Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ‘““We were just talking 
about them when you came in.”’ 


Mrs. 


“What are 
Goose asked. 

“Oh, promising yourself that 
you'll be better—this year— 
than you were the last one,”’ 
said Mrs. Sheep. “I re-solve 
(that’s the word you say) that 
I’ll not get so frightened and 
flustered. I really scare very 
easily.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Sheep has re- 
solved to be braver,” said Mr. 


they?” Mrs. 
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arrived, too, and _ whirled 
around until it melted. ‘Mrs. 
Goose was right about the 


snow,” said Mr. Gobbler. 
‘Here it 
“And it’s just delicious, 


that’s what it is,’ Black Cat 
told them. “Here you all sit, 
poked-up around a stuffy old 
stove. Come out and play! 
That will be starting the New 
Year right.” 


Mrs. Goose did a crazy dance with Black Cat and Mrs. Rabbit 


Pig. “‘And I resolve not to eat 
so much.”” But he went right 
on chewing apples. 

“‘And I resolve to keep my 
Grocery neater,’’ Mr. Gobbler 
told them. 

‘‘Why, it’s very neat, really 
it is,’ said Mrs. Sheep. ‘‘Noth- 
ing spilled at all.” 

“Oh, there are spider webs 
over in the corner,” said Mr. 
Gobbler. ‘““And paw marks on 
the show case.”’ 

‘“‘And I resolve not to throw 
nutshells around my little 
house,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“When I’m eating nuts, they 
are so good I just forget.”’ 

‘“‘That’s really resolving to be 
neater, too,’ said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ‘“‘That wouldn’t hurt 
any of us. What are you going 
to resolve, Mrs. Goose? You 
haven’t opened your bill.”’ 

“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “‘I want to just sit still 
and think.”’ 

Just then the door opened, 
and in came the Black Cat from 
Green Street. And when he 
came in, a little flurry of snow 


right. We’ll come,” said 
Mrs. Sheep and Mrs. Rabbit. 
‘“‘We’re tired of sitting here, 
anyway.” 

“T’ll come if I can keep on 
eating,’ said Mr. Pig. 

No one said he couldn’t, so 
he got up, with his bag. 

Mr. Gobbler and Mrs. Squir- 
rel got up, too, and they asked: 
‘‘Aren’t you coming, too, Mrs. 
Goose?”’ 

*“No,’”’ Mrs. Goose told them. 
“I think I’ll just sit here.”’ 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said 
her friends, and they pushed 
her and pulled her, and very 
soon they were all outdoors, 
laughing and throwing snow- 
balls and playing games. Mrs. 
Goose just couldn’t be cross 
with all this going on; why, 
after a while she even did a 
crazy dance, with Black Cat 
and Mrs. Rabbit, while the 
rest watched from behind a 
snow bank. They sang— 


“Our feet kick up, 
The snow falls down, 
It’s Happy New Year 
In Animaltown!”’ 
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And when she went home, 
Mrs. Goose felt all warm and 
happy, and as light as one of 
her own feathers. ‘‘Here come 
Three-Ducks,”’ she said, and 
she called ‘Happy New Year” 
to them, before they had a 
chance to say it to her. 

In her little house, Mrs. 
Goose sat down at the table 


to write two resolutions. She 
thought of them as she was 
walking up her front path. 

This was the first one— 

“T resolve not to be so silly 
(like worrying over snow, and 
being cross).”’ 

Mrs. Goose smiled as she 
wrote that. 

And this was the second one— 
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“I resolve not to forget 
things.” 

But as she wrote that, Mrs. 
Goose began to think. It 
seemed to her that she had 
meant to buy something at 
Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, but 
she couldn’t remember what it 
was. 

(Can you?) 


Pcs PROVOKING yawned, 
stretched himself, then sat up in bed 
and rubbed his eyes. 


“‘Let’s see, what day is this?’’ he 
mused to himself. “‘Yesterday I had 
to have carrots, so today must be 
Friday.” 

Something unpleasant was going 
to happen on Friday! What was it? 
Oh, yes—of course—Friday was 
spinach day. 

Prince Provoking shuddered. 


He didn’t see why he had to eat 
things that were good for him. 
Frowning, he leaned over and 
touched the bell at his side, and 
almost immediately Piper, his own 
special manservant, appeared. 


“Piper,’”? Prince Provoking an- 
nounced in a sort of decided way, 
“‘take this message to the king my 
father and the queen my mother. 
Tell them that I do not care to eat 
the things they wish me to eat but 
only whatsoever I desire myself.” 


“But—,”’ began Piper with a 
worried look. 


“I know what you are about to 
say,” Prince Provoking interrupted 
impatiently. ‘“‘You’re going to tell 
me that Friday is spinach day—no 
matter—begone—do as I bid you.”’ 

As the small prince lay back 
among the pillows it seemed no 
time before Piper was back again. 

“‘Well?”” demanded Prince Pro- 
voking. 

“They said that you may eat 
exactly what you wish.”’ Piper spoke 
rather sourly. 

“A house 
candy.” 


made of chocolate 


The words were no sooner out of 
Prince Provoking’s mouth than his 
command was obeyed. 


He commenced eating the door 
and had started on the roof when he 


Prince Provoking 


By HELEN BOYD 


sent for some strawberry ice cream. 
He never saw so much ice cream 
before and he at once left off eating 
the chocolate house to commence 
on the ice cream. Long about this 
time he got a craving for lemon 
cream pie, and he no sooner expressed 
this desire than there it was. 


He ate and he ate and he ate. 
Pretty soon he began to feel queer— 
oh, really quite queer, indeed. 


The next thing he knew he was 
rolling down a hill. This might have 
been lots of fun only for the fact that 
it seemed to be full of cactuses which 
pricked him dreadfully. At the 
bottom of the hill he saw a white 
house with a red fence around it. 
There was a sign hanging on the 
porch which Prince Provoking care- 
fully spelled out— 


Suddenly a group of rosy-cheeked 
children rushed over to where he 


stood and peeked at him with big, 
round eyes. 


“TI want to come in.’’ Prince Pro- 
voking pounded on the gate with 
his hands. ‘“‘Open this door at once.”’ 


One curly-headed child nudged 
the one who stood next to her. 


‘‘He’s the boy who doen’t eat his 
spinach. He can’t come in here.”’ 


“I’m Prince Provoking,’”’ and he 
drew himself up to his full height, 
which of course wasn’t very tall after 
all. “Enough of this nonsense— 
allow me to enter.”’ 


‘‘He doesn’t take naps—see how 
thin and white he is,’’ someone 
shouted. 


‘Look! he’s growing smaller and 
smaller—why he’s no bigger than 
Tom Thumb,” another shrieked. 


““You’d better run on home before 
you disappear altogether,’ taunted 
another. 


‘‘Am I really growing smaller?”’ be- 
gan Prince Provoking in a frightened 
voice, when just then he felt some- 
one shaking him. 


“Your Highness, what in the 
world is the matter with you?” It 
was Piper, his special manservant, 
who was talking. 


Prince Provoking sat up bewil- 
dered. 


“Am I still in bed?”’ 


“When I came back from deliver- 
ing your message to the king your 
father, and the queen your mother, 
you were fast asleep so we decided 
to let you rest.”’ 


“Then I only dreamed about eat- 
ing all that candy and ice cream 
and—”’ 


“TI have no idea whatever what 
you’re talking about. I only know 
it’s Friday,’’ remarked Piper with 
real dignity. 


“ “Friday? Friday — why that’s 
spinach day and a good thing too.”’ 
Prince Provoking jumped up and 
down in his excitement. “Oh, by 
the way, Piper,—do—do I seem any 
smaller to you?”’ 


He waited anxiously for the answer. 


Piper, the special manservant, 
eyed him critically. 


*“‘No, Your Highness, I wouldn’t 
say as how you’re smaller—only if 
I may make so bold, you do have 
a very odd look—very odd.” 


had a terrible scare,’’ admitted 
Prince Provoking slowly. ‘‘One thing 
I’ve found out,” he nodded his head 
wisely, “to grow big and strong 
you've got to eat the right things and 
not miss out on sleep either.”’ 


‘‘Hem - hem - hum - hum,” Piper 
cleared his throat, ‘‘Your Highness, 
you have more sense than I thought 
you had.” 
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Doris allowed the swing 
to come almost to a full stop 
and sighed as she leaned her 
head against the rope, closing 
her eyes to shut out the happi- 
ness around. She was sorry for 
the way she had spoken to her 
mother, and was thinking of 
the ice-cream and cake she had 
missed because she had refused 
to eat spinach. 

Bright sunbeams crept 
through the branches of the 
apple tree and rested on her 
head, and a drowsy stillness 
settled around the spot. 

Suddenly there was a com- 
motion in the tall grass near by. 
The sound of many strange 
voices, shouting and laughing, 
came nearer and nearer. Doris 
sat up and looked about with 
surprise, for she had never 
heard such queer sounds before. 
A moment later, there appeared 
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Little Doctor Doris 


By HELEN E. PEDICORD 


Pictures by D. WARNER 


The garden vegetables tell their story and prove their worth by 
bringing health to the little Princess of Doris’ dreamland. 


right before her eyes the small- 
est red cart she had ever seen, 
and it was drawn by eight tiny 
field-mice. 

Doris had to hold to the rope 
to keep from falling from the 
swing in her excitement, for 
peering out from the sides of 
the cart, and almost tumbling 
over the top, were all kinds of 
little vegetable people—toma- 
toes, onions, carrots, potatoes, 
and every variety you could 
mention. They all looked so 
funny, dressed in bright colors; 
and, as the cart moved over 
the rough ground, they shook 
from side to side in great glee. 

Doris laughed softly to her- 
self, jumped to the ground, and 
followed the cart, which was 
now disappearing into a clump 
of bushes. She crept cautiously 
along, for fear of startling the 
little people, and once had to 
clap her hand quickly over her 
mouth to keep from shouting, 
as a little red radish, reaching 
through the slats to pick a 
dandelion, lost his balance and 
almost fell. Just in time, a beet 
grabbed his coat-tails, and 
pulled him back. 

These gay little vegetables 
paid no attention to Doris. 
They were evidently in a great 
hurry to reach some destination. 
The mice were traveling as fast 
as their small legs could carry 
them, and made great headway 
until they came to a steep bank; 
but in spite of all their efforts, 
they were unable to reach the 
top. The driver of the cart, a 
fat yellow turnip, with a jolly, 
round face, cracked his whip 
and shouted, but to no avail. 
The poor little mice, with their 
sides heaving, could not pull 
the heavy load. The vegetables 
were grumbling at the delay, 
popping up and down and de- 
manding that they keep going, 


when they knew the mice were 
doing their best. The turnip 
jumped to the ground, waving 
his hands, and told the vege- 
tables to get out and walk. 
Just then Doris, unable to 
restrain herself any longer, 
rushed up to the cart. 

down, all of you!’ she 
cried. “I will help you.”’ 

She reached down and gave 
the cart a shove, almost top- 
pling it over. The mice, taken 
by surprise, tumbled on their 
noses, and lay helpless on the 
ground. 

“Stop! Stop!’ screamed the 
turnip. “‘Now you have hurt 
the mice, and we will never get 
to the Princess!” 

Oh!’ said Doris, when she 
realized how nearly she had 
dumped them all out, ‘“‘I am so 
sorry, but I only wanted to 
help.” 

“All right, help us then!” 
they all shouted, “but don’t 
try to kill us!’ And they began 
to pick themselves up from the 
bottom of the cart. So Doris, 
anxious to help them in the 
right way, gathered the cart 
into her arms, and started up 
the bank. The mice dangled 
helplessly, and thought their 
last day had come; but, in 
another moment, Doris had 
placed the cart on the ground, 
and they were none the worse 
for their shaking. 

The turnip scrambled up the 
bank in terror, for fear he 
would be left behind, and ar- 
rived, panting, just as the vege- 
tables were expressing their 
thanks to Doris. 

“‘Take her with us!” they 
shouted. Doris asked them 
where they were going. 

“To the palace, of course, 
where the Princess lives. We 
are going to make her well.” 
There was so much shouting 
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and explaining that Doris had 
to hold her ears. When the 
noise had somewhat subsided, 
and she could make herself 
heard, she cried: 

“Will you please let Mr. 
Turnip explain? If I am to 
help you, I must know every- 
thing.”’ 

The turnip, who had been 
dancing around, looking over 
the cart to see if everything 
was safe, came up to Doris and 
spoke: ‘“‘The little Princess, 
who lives up yonder in the 
hills, has had a long illness. 
Everyone thought she would 
die. Great doctors came from 
far and near to see her and 
give her medicine; but they 
told her she must eat plenty of 
food, especially vegetables, if 
she wanted to become well and 
strong again. So the King sent 
word into all the land that he 
must have the best food possi- 
ble.”’ 

At this point, the turnip 
swelled his chest with pride, 
and very boastfully said: ““And 
since I am one of the most im- 
portant foods, I am on my way 
to help the Princess get well.” 

Upon hearing his last re- 
mark, all the vegetables stood 
up, shoving and shouting, each 
proclaiming that he or she was 
the best food. A large, yellow 
carrot raised his voice above 
the others: ‘‘The turnip is not 
half so important as I. Look 
at my beautiful coat. And 
besides, I contain vitamins A 
and B.”’ 

down!” called a tomato, 
as he pushed the carrot into his 
seat. “I am very important, 
and am not only delicious, but 
have vitamin C.”’ 

Then the spinach lifted her 
lovely, curly leaves, and 
shrieked above the noise: ‘‘The 
Princess could never get well 
without such an abundance of 
vitamin A as I contain!”’ 

Someone pulled her down, 
and the celery, beans and peas 
all tried to talk at once. 

Doris attempted to quiet 
them, but they paid no atten- 
tion, and, in desperation, she 
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—‘‘peering out from the cart were all kinds of vegetable people’’ 


picked up the cart and shook 
it, until the vegetables became 
frightened and quieted down. 

The cabbage, who seemed to 
have more sense than the rest, 
shook his head, and said that 
he thought “‘they should be on 
their way at once, or the 
Princess, not having the vege- 
tables she needed, would surely 
die.’’ And tears gathered in his 
eyes at the very thought. 

The onion began to weep, 
also, and shed so many tears 
that he started all the rest. 
They looked so sad and de- 
jected, and ashamed of the 
way they had acted, that Doris 
promised to accompany them. 

They started immediately; 
and toward evening arrived at 
the palace. 

“We have come! We have 
come!’ they cried; and ran 
up to the door pounding so 
hard that Doris was afraid 
they would break it down. And 
they would have, if the door- 
man had not made his appear- 
ance to see what all the racket 
was about. He threw up his 
hands in amazement when he 
saw all the gay vegetables. 

‘‘We have come to make the 
Princess well! Please let us in, 
sO we can go to her at once!” 
And they tried to shove past 
him, but were met by the cook, 
who informed them that the 
Princess had refused to eat 
vegetables. This news made 


them very unhappy. Doris 
wished that she could think of 
some way to help them. 

“You wait here, and I will 
talk to the Princess,”’ she said; 
and, before anyone could stop 
her, she ran along the hall, and 
up the stairs. When she reached 
the top, she was puzzled to 
know which way to turn. Not 
seeing anyone to ask, she de- 
cided to tiptoe around, and 
peep into the rooms. She finally 
came to a large, beautiful room 
at the end of a long corridor, 
and, looking in, saw a white 
bed, upon which was lying a 
little girl of about her own age. 
A white-clad nurse had her 
back turned, and Doris slipped 
in and up to the bed. 

you the Princess?” she 
asked. 

The little girl looked up and 
smiled. “‘Yes, I am the Prin- 
cess,” she said. ‘‘And who are 
you?” 

“T am Doris. I have brought 
many little friends with me, 
and we have come to help you 
get well.” 

The Princess’ eyes grew large 
with excitement, and her pale 
face flushed as she said, ‘‘Please 
tell me about it.”’ 

Then Doris explained about 
the vegetables who were anx- 
iously waiting downstairs, and 
begged the Princess to allow 
them to stay. 

The Princess, forgetting her 
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dislike for vegetables, happily 
gave her consent. Then she 
listened eagerly, while Doris 
told about herself and her 
home, and the fun she had 
playing with her dolls, and 
swinging down in the orchard. 
After she had finished, the 
Princess said sadly, “I wish I 
could run and play, and have 
a swing!” 

can,’ answered Doris, 
‘if you eat vegetables every 
day.” 

“Do you eat them?” asked 
the Princess. And Doris told 
her that she did; but felt 
ashamed when she thought how 
often her mother had to force 
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her to do so. She decided then 
that she would never grumble 
again. 

The Princess promised that 
she would eat the vegetables if 
Doris would stay with her. 
Doris agreed, and ran excitedly 
downstairs to deliver the good 
news. 

So each day the Princess ate 
one of the vegetables, and each 
day she grew stronger. Before 
long, she was able to play out 
in the sunshine. The King had 
a rope swing placed under a 
large tree on the palace lawn, 
and the happy girls had heaps 
of fun. 

One day Doris was swinging 
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back and forth, while the Prin- 
cess played with some dolls 
near by. On a sudden joyous 
impulse, she ran quickly to 
Doris, and jumped upon the 
swing beside her friend with 
such force that the swing gave 
way, and down they both fell 
to the ground. 

Doris sat up and rubbed her 
eyes. She looked around to see 
if the Princess were hurt. But 
there was no Princess there, 
for Doris was back in her own 
orchard, and had fallen from 
her own swing. 

‘‘What a lovely dream!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I must go and tell 
Mother!”’ 


The Song of the Vegetable Plate 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


A Good Health Excercise for Primary Grades 


Sx CHILDREN, dressed in crépe paper or cambric 
costumes to represent a Carrot, a String Bean, a Beet, 
Lettuce, an Onion, a Tomato, are grouped together on 


a large plate made of heavy construction paper. As 


they stand there in a circle they sing the following 
song, to the tune of ‘‘The Farmer in the Dell’’: 


Oh, vegetables are good, 


And eat them all we should. 
Oh, if you knew how good they are 
We’re very sure you would. 


We’re here upon our plate, 
And we can hardly wait 


To tell you all about ourselves, 


Before it is too late. 


Each vegetable steps off the plate as he tells his 


own story: 


LETTUCE: 


In summer, winter, fall or spring, 

I am as cool as anything; 

I’m Lettuce. Always keep me near, 
I’ll come in handy, never fear; 
Without me salads lose their flavor, 
A head of me’s a real life-saver. 


CARROT: 


ToMATO: 


But people’s judgment is always so hasty; 
They think ’cause I’m strong I’ll about knock them over, 
But try me and see, I’m as mild as old Rover! 


I’m round and red and full of seeds, 


And I’m just what your system needs, 


My soup’s the best you ever saw, 
Some like me better eaten raw; 
In sandwiches, with Lettuce too, 


For lunch I’m very good for you. 


BEET: 


I’m round and red, but I’m a Beet, 


A thing you'll very gladly eat; 


Just boil me long and butter me, 
And see how very sweet I’ll be. 


If Harvard beets you do prefer, 
Just douse me well with vinegar. 


STRING BEAN: 


I’m tall and thin, but you’ll not be, 

If you will eat a lot of me, 

In salads I am quite delicious, 

String Beans, you know, are so nutritious; 
With lots of butter, like the Beet, 

I am a.very special treat. 


My color is orange, and Carrot’s my name, 
And I am a vegetable known to fame, 

Grated with Cabbage and eaten raw, 

I make a dish that is called cole slaw; 

Cooked in round slices, with butter and salt,— 
Well, if you don’t like me it’s not my fault! 


All vegetables sing together, to the tune of ‘“‘The 
Farmer in the Dell’’: 


Our story now is done, 

We’ve told it every one, 

We hope you like us better now, 
We’ve had a lot of fun. 

ONION: 


I am Onion, now please don’t cry, 
Folks always do, and I wonder why, 
I’m sweet when boiled; when baked I’m tasty, 


We'll get back on our plate, 
Before it is too late, 

Be sure to eat us every day, 
Good-bye, now, that’s a date! 


== 
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The Cover—Picture Story 


Display the picture on front cover to illus- 
trate this story, and for observation questions 


The Story of Lisa, the Ski Baby 


= lived with Mother and 
Daddy and Brother Fritz in a tiny 
mountain-valley village in the Bern- 
ese Oberland in Switzerland. Such 
a peaceful little village it was, nestled 
among the towering snow-capped 
mountains. From the mountain top 
it must have looked exactly like a 
toy village sleeping in the sunshine. 
Tiny brown wooden houses with 
carved balconies and farm cottages 
with overhanging roofs dotted the 
rolling hills. A pretty country inn 
with bright gables overlooked the 
village street. And a wee snow-white 
church of stone stretched its graceful 
spire toward the snow-white peaks. 


Lisa, like all the other Swiss chil- 
dren, loved to clamber high up the 
mountain slopes so that she could 
look down upon the wee cabins 
below. Although she was a little 
girl of barely five years, she could 
rival Fritz and the older boys and 


girls when it came to the use of her 
skis. 


Every morning, after she had 
eaten her breakfast of brown bread 
and cheese and had drunk her glass 
of milk, she would dress up warm 
and snug from top to toe in her 
bright woolly ski suit with hood and 
muffler to match. Then she would 
fasten her skis to her cowhide boots 
and put on her heavy woolly mittens. 
Sometimes Mother would tie a tiny 
knapsack of lunch to one of her ski 
poles, or alpenstocks, as Lisa would 
call them. 


The children loved to watch Lisa, 
her fat cheeks glowing with happi- 
ness and health, as she skied down 
the slopes. Sometimes Fritz would 
put her on his sled and carry her 
back up the hill, and sometimes 
Pete, the big St. Bernard, would 
drag her up on his back. 


Many a time the children would 
put on their skis and skim over the 
hills to their school. Mother would 
watch them from the cabin windows. 
She would see Fritz, boylike, leading 
the way and making the path clear 
and smooth for Lisa’s tiny skis. She 
would hear them laughing and 
yodeling as they skimmed the slopes. 
And when she could no _ longer 
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catch a glimpse of Lisa’s bright red 
hood, or the orange feather that 
graced the top of Fritz’ cap, she 
would turn to her lace-making with 
a prayer in her heart that the God of 
the Mountains would keep them safe. 


You see both Lisa and Fritz went 
to the same little village school. 
There they learned to study in 
German for that is the language of 
the Bernese Oberland. Children in 
other parts of Switzerland study 
their lessons in French or even in 
Italian, depending upon the lan- 
guage spoken in their part of the 
country. English is taught, too, in 
the schools of Switzerland because 
of the many American and English 
travelers who regularly tour the 
country. So little Lisa could say 
“Guten Morgen” or ‘‘Good-Morn- 
ing’”’ depending upon the person she 
was addressing. 


Fritz, being a big, strong boy, 
liked particularly the gymnastics 
and drills which his teacher taught 
him, while little Lisa loved the 
music and the dancing. She would 
clap her fat, chubby hands and sing 
“The Jolly Switzer’ or the “Kuh- 
reihen.”’ And she could sing the 
Swiss National Anthem (which, by 
the way, has the same tune as our 
own ‘‘America’’) with as much real 
feeling as a veteran singer would 
give to it. And how the children 
liked to hear their teacher tell them 
the story of William Tell, the hero 
of Switzerland! 


And, sometimes, Lisa would take 
one of her many mechanical dolls to 
school. You see her Daddy was a 
wood-carver so there was no end to 
Lisa’s doll family. There were dolls 
that could walk about on a tiny 
platform. There were dolls that 
could make a bow and fan them- 
selves. There were dolls that could 
strike the hour by banging their 
tiny fists upon a bell. But Lisa’s 
favorite doll was a wooden doll 
made to look exactly like Santa 
Claus. Is it any wonder that all 
the children begged Lisa to bring 
her doll family to school? 


But the two things in all the 
world that Lisa liked best to do 


were to go with Mother and Daddy 
and Fritz to the midsummer festival 
on the Alp and to visit the bears in 
the City of Berne. 


You see, in the Swiss country 
everything wakes up in the spring 
after the long, cold winter. The 
terraces which have been under the 
snow all winter are now covered 
with a blanket of brilliant colors— 
bluebells, edelweiss, alpine roses and 
creeping azaleas. The grasses are 
short and smell so sweet that no 
wonder the goats and cattle and 
sheep like to feed upon them. 
Everywhere we hear the tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle of the cowbells. Each 
hersdman of the village collects his 
goats and cattle from field and 
stable, and in a long procession they 
make their way higher and higher 
up into the mountains for summer 
feeding. 


Lisa’s Daddy had a dairy away 
up in the mountains where, during 
the summer months, he made butter 
and cheese and sold it to the people 
who lived down in the village. He 
owned a little mountain hut and 
there he lived with his cows—yes, 
really lived under the same roof 
with the cows and sometimes the 
goats. Think of that! 


In midsummer, usually in August, 
there was a festival on the moun- 
tain side which lasted from Saturday 
morning to Sunday night, and every- 
body in the village would come up 
for it, old and young, grown-ups 
and children alike. 


The men-folk would spend the 
two days looking over the cows and 
feeding upon the various kinds of 
cheeses, while the women-folk would 
chat and knit and make fine em- 
broideries and laces. The children 
would romp the fields, feasting upon 
the fresh mineral waters of the 
springs or the good warm milk from 
Nanny Goat. 


Everyone would be dressed in 
their best for the occasion. The 
women would dress in large check- 
ered aprons and close velvet bonnets 
trimmed with lace. Full skirts and 
velvet vests decorated with silver 
buttons and chains would add to 
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their costumes. The men often wore 
bright feathers in their hats and 
dressed in velveteen suits also shin- 
ing with great silver buttons. 


What a gay time they must have 
had together, telling stories, singing 
and yodeling while the goats cropped 
away at the grass and the faint 
notes of a cowherd’s horn and the 
tinkle of the cowbells told them 
that all was well in the meadow. 


The second big event in the chil- 
dren’s lives was the visit to Berne, 
the city of the bears. Daddy usually 
went down about once a year car- 
rying with him tiny music boxes, 
wooden figures, carved animals and 
toys which he had made and hoped 
to sell to the tourists. 


The children thought they had 
never seen so many bears in all 
their lives as they saw at Berne. 
There were big bears, middle-sized 
bears and roly-poly bears that 
curled up and went to sleep, and 
bears that climbed trees and bears 
that stood on their hind legs and 
begged. Then there were all the 
make-believe bears. Bears! Bears! 
Bears! There were bears everywhere 
the children looked. There were 
bears carved over the doorways, 
bears on statues, bears on fountains, 
and, best of all, bears in the old 
Clock Tower. When the clock struck, 


a cock would flap his wings and 
crow, and then a whole troop of 
funny little bears would march out 
and bow to Father Time. 


Lisa and Fritz would have still 
been watching those bears if Mother 
and Daddy had not convinced them 
that the Angelus had echoed in the 
valley and that it was time all good 
children were in their beds. So with 
gingerbread bears clutched tightly in 
their hands, and red peppermint 
bears in their mouths, the children 
returned to their little home in the 
mountains in the little toylike village 
of Abeldeben. 


Interesting Things To Do 
and Talk About 


1. Can you find anything in your house 
that’has been made in Switzerland? Suppose 
you look at your clocks or at any small 
music boxes your mother or grandmother 
might have. Perhaps you would like to 
look at the wrapper on a bar of chocolate. 
Can you find the words “‘Imported from 
Switzerland’’? 


2. Why do you suppose Switzerland is 
called ‘‘the playground of America’’? 


3. Would you like to bring to class any 
clippings or pictures about Switzerland? 


4. Would you like to make Lisa’s moun- 
tain home on your sand table? 


5. Would you like to plan an exhibit of 
things made in Switzerland? You might 
call it “Our Swiss Museum.”’ 
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6. Would you like to tell stories to the 
other children about— 
The Bears at Berne 
Skiing Down the Slopes 
The Midsummer Festival 
Lisa and Fritz at School 


7. Would you like to dramatize a scene 
which you have enjoyed from “The Swiss 
Twins’’? 


8. Could you write a very simple poem 
about the care-free mountain life of the 
Swiss people? 


S. Would you like to make a simple book 
called “Our Swiss Friends,’”’ drawing your 
own pictures and writing your own stories? 


10. Reference Material for Teachers: 


“High in the Mountains,’”’ Brock (Whitman) 

“The Swiss Twins,” Perkins (Houghton) 

“Moni, the Goat Boy,” Spyri (Ginn) 

‘‘Heidi,’”’ Spyri (Lippincott). 

“The Little Swiss Wood-Carver,’”’ Brandeis 
(Flanagan). 

“When I was a Girl 
Patteson (Lathrop). 
“Our Little Swiss Cousin,’’ Wade (Page) 
“The Wooden Bear,’ Potter (Gross & 

Dunlap). 


in Switzerland,”’ 


Some Songs to Enjoy: 

“The Jolly Switzerland,” Folk and Art 
Songs, Book 1. 

“Mountain Boy,’”’ Folk and Art Songs, 
Book 2. 

“Swiss Boy,’”’ Folk and Art Songs, Book 2 

“Swiss Echo Song,’’ Music Hour 2. 

“Swiss Shepherds’ Song,’? Music Hour 2. 


Victor Records: 
“Swiss National Anthem’’—20635 
‘“‘Kuhreihen’’—78412 
“Swiss May Dance’’—22171 
**Yodels’”’—V 6105 
“Swiss Echo Song’’—6598 
“Swiss Song’’—2421 


From Odds ‘n’ Ends 


(See illustration on next page) 


A highly creative project for any child 
between the ages of five and twelve years 


i NSTRUCT each child to bring in 
assortment of odds and ends, such 
as buttons, scraps of cloth, em- 
broidery floss, string, scraps of fur, 
various kinds of dress trimmings, 
flannel, hooks and eyes, snaps, 
feathers, pipe cleaners, old artificial 
flowers, etc. 

After seeing that each child has a 
goodly assortment of the above- 
mentioned, pass to each one a piece 
of heavy white construction paper, 
some glue or paste (glue preferred), 
a pair of scissors and a black wax 
crayon. 

Then, by placing a much larger 
piece of white construction paper 
against the blackboard for your 
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own use, and having your own supply 
of odds and ends at hand as well as 
glue, you can lead the class in this 
project. 

First, you might construct one of 
the figures shown on the opposite 
page; the lady with the basket, for 
example. Have the children use a 
button for her face, but since your 
example must be large enough so 
that the children can see it, a drawn 
round circle may interpret the but- 
ton face. Next, cut out her dress from 
some bright colored cloth and paste 
it on. For the hands you might have 
the children draw circles with a 
black crayon or if they wish they 
could use smaller buttons. In her 


hand place a market basket cut 
from a piece of cloth or trimming. 
Do the same for the making of her 
hat and trim it with a feather. Have 
the children use hooks placed hori- 
zontally for the feet. A face can be 
drawn on the button if desired. 

After you hav> led this project 
once, then let ‘ne children create 
their own “oddities” from their 
odds ’n’ ends. There are purposely no 
patterns given with this project as 
this is a purely creative craft prob- 
lem. Let the children cut and mold 
their own forms and objects as they 
wish and you will find that his or 
her ingenuity and resourcefulness 
will be greatly increased. 


== 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the _ best 
solution to the problem pre- 
sented in ‘‘WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO WITH A STUBBORN 
CHILD?” Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


paid. 
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What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom 
problem, selected from those sent in by our readers. 
dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. . . 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in March issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


.. Two 


What Would You Do with a Stubborn Child? 


I was teaching in the country when Aileen started to 
school. She was a bright, attractive looking little girl, 
but I could not get her interested in one thing. I showed 
Aileen pictures, petted, loved, did everything that 
I could to try to interest her. Everything I tried failed. 
... Aileen came every day, but she sat with her hands 
in her lap and her mouth was never opened in the school- 
room. A little girl said one day: “‘Well, Miss Grace, 
you have one child that doesn’t love you!’”’ . . . Oh, she 
was a problem! I stayed awake at night wondering what 
I could do. I talked to her father about her. “‘Whip 
her,”’ he said. Whip a little child just started to school! 
I could not. Surely there was a better way. 


I had never had a child that didn’t try. Why, one 
little fellow who couldn’t learn, tried. I would find him 
many times with his book upside down studying so 
hard! Aileen wouldn’t even open her book or try to 
make a mark. I consulted a trustee, but he gave me 
very little encouragement. 

The second week was about gone and Aileen had 
been coming every day. She would not budge out of 
her seat, nor try to do one thing. 

Please suggest a way to get Aileen interested in 
her first year’s work at school. I would like to 
know how teachers get stubborn children to work or 
study. 


Teachers: What Would You Do? Send your solution in this interesting, constructive contest. 
All entries must be received not later than January 10, 1939. 


The Prize Award in the November 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem of ‘‘the bright little youngster who simply will not work’’ provoked an evenlarger 
volumn of replies than usual. Most teachers were agreed that the bright but non-working youngster 
probably was possessed of abilities that should not be wasted, that additional activities were essential, 
that library work would be helpful, and that a measure of responsibility should be given. To Miss 
Sara R. Reider (who failed to include her address): goes the prize of five dollars for her concise and 
constructive letter ‘‘What I Did.’’ Miss Reider will receive her prize immediately upon sending the 


editors her address. 


WHAT I DID 


The most constant factor in the case of exceptional 
children is their differences. Accordingly, treatment 
that prevents or solves one problem will only suggest 
solutions to cases that seem similar. 


This is the case of Joan. Soon after entering first 
grade she showed superiority in general school tasks. 
Later I noticed signs of her becoming “‘the bright young- 
ster who simply will not work.” 

Item 1—Attack the problem before it is a problem 
really. 


Preventive Measures— 


(a) Reading was taught in small groups. Joan ex- 
celled in her group of eight, but the others kept pace 
fairly well. 


(b) She brought several good books from home. I 
encouraged her to keep a personal record of all she 
read (at home and at school) and required the first 
grade reading circle books to be read on the same basis 
as the other children. 


(c) Joan did not sing well. (Most bright youngsters 
have weaknesses that can be used to keep a balance 


between superiority and inferiority.) Her parents and 
I shared her discontent about singing. In school she 
was kept busy matching tones, being given all possible 
praise. She never matched more than three tones of 
a series of tones, but worked hard. She learned that 
each child can do some things well. She said, “I can 
read and tell stories better than Betty can, but Betty 
can sing as well as the teacher.”’ 


(d) I frequently asked Joan to help others in short 
definite tasks. The gifted child who learns to help others 
has acquired a valuable asset for the rest of her life. 


(e) In large group teaching, whenever possible, Joan 
had her chance to keep score, check lists, and do all 
those things which kept her mentally alert to follow 
the discussion at the same time. I hear my friends say, 
“‘Teacher’s pet.’’ No, others shared those responsi- 
bilities. 

Joan was popular among her classmates and was 
average in sportsmanship. I cannot be sure she worked 
to capacity, but at least she did not become ‘‘the bright 
youngster who didn’t work.”’ 

SARA R. REIDER. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Keeping a Diary 
A Social Science Project 


Last year my second graders 
wrote many interesting original sto- 
ries about the various subjects in 
which they were interested. These 
stories I typed, putting the name 
of each child beside the story he 
wrote. We made a booklet of them, 
which was presented to the present 
second grade and which has been a 
very delightful addition to our 
second grade library. 

This year the second grade con- 
ceived the idea of keeping a diary 
to be presented to the next second 
grade. Each week a different com- 
mittee remains after school a few 
minutes. A very interesting sum- 
mary of the day’s happenings is put 
on a side blackboard for all to read 
the next morning. Everyone (even 
pupils from other grades) is eager to 
read the news each morning. 

These summaries we type, date 
and keep in a notebook. By the end 
of the year we expect to have a 
complete record of the year’s work, 
which will be an interesting addition 
to our library. 

We also are planning to make a 
book of original illustrated short 
stories similar to the one made last 
year to add to the library. 

I have found this plan provides a 
splendid incentive to write and 
compose well, since each child wants 
to have a part in the work. In fact, 
it is a very co-operative affair. It 
also provides for purposeful reading. 
It encourages sharing information 
with others, co-operation in group 
work and a desire to do something 
constructive and worth recording. 
It gives training in evaluating the 
work of the day and the work of the 
committee that summarizes each 
evening. 

The following are three pages from 
our diary: 


September 20, 1938 (Tuesday) 

We went to a cornfield. We saw 
how the corn grows. We saw some 
ears of corn. Some of them were 
ready to pull. 

We went to the grist mill. We saw 
Mr. Addington grind the corn and 
make it into corn meal, grits and 
chops. He gave us some of the corn 
meal, grits and chops. 

We drew some cornstalks and 
colored them. 

Mr. McLeod came to see us today. 


Nat’s mother came to see us yester- 
day. 


September 30, 1938 (Friday) 

Mrs. Erwin came to see us today. 
We talked some more about our 
Rhythm Band. 

Charles Nutt came to see about 
his library book. He thought he had 
left it in here. We could not find it. 
We hope he finds it somewhere. 

L. J. planted some corn today. 
We shall watch it grow. Our sweet 
potato has many roots. Some day it 
will have leaves. 

Norma and Viola washed the 
boards. They look nice. 

Lola has a loose tooth. It is almost 
ready to pull. 

Miss Ruth and Miss Gardner came 
to see us before school. 

Mrs. Gibson brought a “Praying 
Mantis” today. She told us some 
interesting things about it. We read 
about it in our new science books. 


October 4, 1938 (Tuesday) 

Five children brought farm pic- 
tures today. Can you guess who they 
were? 

Eugene brought a teacake. His 
mother made it out of flour, sugar, 
milk, butter, baking powder and 
eggs. 

We visited the third grade. We 
read a story to them. Then we 
played the story. 

Miss Gardner, Miss Ruth, Miss 
McGuire and Mrs. Scruggs came to 
see us today. Miss Gardner brought 
us a book about corn. 

—Mrkrs. J. M. Gisson, 
Montgomery, La. 


Games to Relieve Tension 


Between times of quiet activi- 
ties or intensive work in the class- 
room, some games are needed to re- 
lax cramped muscles and relieve 
pent-up energies. The following are 
especially suited to kindergarten or 
nursery school, as they are very 
simple, are not overstimulating, and 
are easily played in a moderate- 
sized room: 

Run To ME 

The children are directed to sit 
on the floor at one end of the 
room. One child is chosen to be the 
leader and to stand opposite them, 
as far away as possible without any 
intervening furniture. The leader 
calls a playmate by name. The child 
chosen runs across the room to the 
leader. Now he, in turn, has a chance 


to be the leader and call another 
child to run to him. This continues 
until everyone has had a turn. The 
last one to be chosen may be selected 
to have the first turn when the game 
is repeated, and the others may be 
directed to all run back and sit on 
the floor. This same game may be 
Skip to Me, Hop to Me, or Gallop 
to Me, to give a slight variety. 


HorseEs LEAPING A FENCE 


The children are arranged in a 
line at one end of the room. In the 
middle, a block is placed to represent 
the fence. The children are told to 
run, one at a time, and jump over the 
fence, and then to form in another 
line to be ready for the next turn. 
This may be repeated as often as 
desired or until the children are 
tired. Although this game is similar 
to a rhythm, it is simpler when 
played without music. 

These games may seem too simple, 
but they are enjoyed by children, 
are easy to grasp, do not require 
concentration, every child can take 
part, and no long waiting is neces- 
sary. They may be played any time 
during the year. 

—ELAINE JACOBUS, 
Trenton, N. J. 


The Old and the New 


THERE is much beauty in the 
old poems and they should not be 
dropped from our English memory 
work. On the other hand, there is a 
distinctive quality in the newer 
poems which we should not deny 
the children. 

I tried an interesting experiment. 
Without any prejudicial comments 
whatsoever I put two snow poems 
on the board. One was James Russell 
Lowell’s ‘“‘The First Snowfall.’’ The 
other was ‘‘Velvet Shoes’’ by Elinor 
Wylie. 

We studied both poems and then 
I asked each child to memorize the 
poem he preferred. The result was 
—well, why don’t you try it? The 
result is very enlightening. 

—FLORENCE Woop, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


A Language Game 


Because children in the second 
grade do not as yet know the need 
of the various things included in 
their language work I try wherever 
possible to use some game. 
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In teaching “‘saw’’ and “seen,” 
I used this game, and the results 
were good. First explain that “‘saw’”’ 
can always walk alone, and draw a 
stick figure on board naming it 
“saw.”’? Now explain that ‘“‘seen’”’ 
always has hold of someone’s hand 
and draw two stick figures to illus- 
trate this. 

The object of this game is to use 
“TI saw”’ correctly. On the board I 
named different portions of the 
board different places, as, ‘“‘the 
city,” “‘the woods,” “‘the farm,”’ etc.; 
then the children were sent to these 
various places and told to think of 
what they might see. Then I asked 
each child questions, as ‘‘What did 
you see at the city?” provoking the 
answers to begin with “I saw,” 
and if “I seen” was given that child 
had to leave the game. By continuing 
the questioning further, this game 
provides good opportunity to get 
full answers to questions asked. 

The children enjoy this game very 
much, 

—ANN METZINGER, 
Ambia, Ind. 


Local History Projects 


AN INTERESTING and practical 
way to show children the importance 
of their community in local history 
is the project way. The projects, I 
have found, can be simplified so that 
the young child can easily under- 
stand them and their relation to the 
community. 

For example, 100 years ago a 
canal, passing through a Massachu- 
setts city, was important in the 
development of the city. Today, all 
traces of the canal are obliterated, 
and very few of the townspeople 
know that there ever was such a 
canal. An historic fact such as this, 
when developed into a project by a 
group of children in the town, is 
both interesting and instructive. 

The canal project was handled 
by using a large table covered with 
green paper to represent the country- 
side. The general route of the canal 
was traced by the teacher across the 
table top, and several locations for 
bridges and warehouses were marked. 
Under guidance of the teacher, 
bridges of the type in general use 
along the canal were built. In this 
case, old-fashioned bridges raised 
by windlasses were reconstructed 
from cardboard, a spool and some 
string. 

Small paper boxes, marked with 
the name of the material they repre- 
sented, and piled beside the ware- 
houses, were the cargo of the canal 
boats. Small, flat-bottomed boats 
were shown being towed along the 
canal by miniature horses, repre- 
senting the actual manner of travel 
on the canal. That passengers also 


were carried down the canal was 
shown by miniature figures on the 
decks of the boats. 

The canal’s importance in the 
growth of the city was demonstrated 
by the cargo the boats carried. In 
particular, it was shown that lumber 
brought down the canal hastened 
the growth of the city. 

—D. K. 
Westfield, Mass. 


Basket Making 


Fiat paper baskets, to be 
filled with flowers and mounted, 
can be made very attractive by the 
following method: 


gut out 
bachground - pasting surtece 
slit J 


Cut the basket the desired size, 
leaving the background high under 
the handle, such as a drawing which 
gives the conception of depth. Slit 
the front top edge of the basket 
from handle to handle. Slip the 
flowers through the slot, pasting the 
stems to the back of the basket and 
the heads to the background. 

Eggs and other objects may be 
used. 

—Louvu A. SHANKEL, 
Denver, Colo. 


Thorough Groundwork 
Necessary 


Years of tutoring arithmetic 
to people of all ages, from small 
children to middle-aged folks, have 
taught me that the beginning of 
failure in arithmetic is laid to lack 
of really knowing the addition and 
multiplication tables. 

A child should have the answer 
to each of the combinations on 
his tongue as easily as his own name 
before he starts a new subject. It is 
the rare child who has it. Without 
half knowing addition he is rushed 
into subtraction. Without being sure 
of subtraction, he starts multiplica- 
tion, then division. By the time he 
gets to long division he is liable to 
be hopelessly mixed or disgustingly 
slow. He is slow because he is busy 
counting on his fingers or making 
marks on paper to find out things 
he should know by rote. 

REVIEW, REviEw, REVIEW, is the 
only answer to that lack. Don’t 
judge a child’s knowledge of addition 
or subtraction or multiplication by 
his ability to hand in a correct 
paper. Test him over and over again. 
The answer he may give you so 
glibly today may be so faintly set 
in his mind that it’s gone by to- 
morrow. More than one child has 
gotten his problems in multiplica- 
tion by looking up each of the tables 
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on a chart on the back of his com- 
position book! 

Here’s a method that works well. 
Have all the children stand up in 
the aisle. Go up and down and shoot 
at them with a combination or 
multiplication problem. If they fail 
to answer promptly, they must go 
to the hospital and take a dose of 
that medicine. When through, they 
may come back into the ranks. The 
teacher has the class give the right 
answer, then she stands by the 
child to see that he gets it down right 
the first time and looks over it 
carefully before he can come into 
the group again, or if she has some 
to-be-trusted child he can be the 
doctor and supervise that work. It is 
astonishing how fast they will leave 
the ranks, even in a class where the 
teacher thought they were sure of 
every one. 

Another way is to have the child 
say the combination out loud ten 
times; each time he says it, he 
pauses and the class or some indi- 
vidual gives it in reverse form, or the 
class gives it and the child must 
reverse it, as 6 and 8 are 14; 8 and 
6 are 14; 14 take away 8 is 6; 14 take 
away 6 is 8. That keeps everyone 
up on their toes and thinking about 
what they are saying. A group might 
be at the blackboard writing what is 
said, or all might be required to write 
what the child said or what the class 
said. 

Arithmetic Game 


Here is a game that is much 
fun. Divide the class into about 
four groups according to their ability. 
Send one group to the board to stay 
the whole class period, while the 
others work at their seats. Give a 
problem and have each child at the 
board face the teacher as soon as 
through with the problem. If correct, 
give him a number and have him 
erase the problem quickly to avoid 
some one copying and put up his 
score. First one done is number one, 
second one is number two, etc. At 
the end of the period, each child 
counts his score. The child with the 
score that shows he did the poorest 
work goes into the division lower 
than this one; the child whose score 
shows he did superior work is ad- 
vanced one division. 

This game keeps them all up on 
their toes, anxious to succeed. It 
shows them the importance of having 
the fundamentals at their instant 
command. The teacher should watch 
to find out just why some of the 
children are slower than others and 
try to have them do home work 
on whatever is slowing them up. It 
is not a method suited to new work 
but is fine for review. 

—Mrs. FLORENCE GUNN, 
Okemos, Mich. 


Teach Health and Safety 
the easy way with these 
new coloring activities— 


HEALTH POSTERS 


The health facts are high lighted 
by pleasing poster designs, well 
drawn, so that the lesson to be 
conveyed is extremely pro- 
nounced without apparent per- 
suasion. 


The designs are large, printed 
on a good, white Bristol board, 
suitable for coloring with crayon 
or water color. When colored, 
they make an attractive and im- 
pressive poster, conveying val- 
uable health lessons. Size 11 
x 14. In portfolio. Postpaid, 75c 


SAFETY POSTERS 


Lessons in safety brought to 
bear upon the receptive minds 
of children in a most impressive 
and ‘‘easy-to-take’’ way. Beau- 
tiful pictures portraying the 
common hazards of our modern 
day life, attractively presented, 
ready to color with crayon or 
water color. In this way the 
lessons which they portray are 
instilled in the young mind ina 
lasting and impressive manner. 


Printed in black outline on 
good white Bristol board, size 11 
x 14. In portfolio. Postpaid, 75c 


The Biggest Value Available in Hektograph Work Books 
YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays—several projects 
and motifs for each, including Columbus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, 
St. Valentine’s, Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for small 
children to color, cut and construct. Pages are 8 x 11 to fit any gelatine dupli- 
cator, and each print makes 100 copies. A new Value in Hektograph work books 
—9%6 pages—48 plates for only Postpaid, 75c 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut-outs 
is ideal to be used 
in conjunction 
with your study of 
the Northland 
—its people, their 
habits and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 


men, women, chil- 
dren, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a 


complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our 
neighbors of the far Northlands. Postpaid, 60c 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


The Story of American Transportation 
Travel posters portraying in a 
realistic manner all the romance and 
glamour associated with the various HOW WE TRAVEL 
modes of travel from the earliest dug- IN PICTURES 
out tree canoe which provided water 
transportation for the Indians, up to 
the modern streamlined, high-speed 
transportation facilities of today. 
The representations are authentic 
and of large enough proportions to 
make beautiful posters. Printed in out- 
line on white drawing paper, perfectly 
adapted to water color or crayon. 


24 sheets, size 12 x 18, in box. Postpaid, 75c 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Year Round Holiday Projects 
Eskimo Village Cut-Outs 
How We Travel 


Health Posters 
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A Lesson on Coal 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


The Reading Lesson 


Cian. is a fuel. 

We burn it in our furnaces and 
stoves. 

It keeps our houses warm. 

We get our coal from the coal mines. 

Mines are deep holes sunk in the 
ground. 

There are two kinds of coal—soft 
coal and hard coal. 

The miner goes down into the 
mine in a little cage. 

It is like an elevator. 

The miner wears a cap with a 
little light on the front of it. 

All day he works with his pick 
digging out the coal. 

Then it is loaded on carriers and 
drawn up to the ground. 

It is broken up into different sizes 
and loaded on the coal cars. 

The coal cars carry the coal to 
coal dealers all over the country. 

We buy the coal to use in our 
homes and schools. 


Questions 


What is coal? What is meant by 
fuel? 


What two kinds of coal are there? 

Where do we use coal? 

Where does coal come from? 

What are mines? How does the 
miner go into the mine? 

What does he wear? Why does he 
have a lamp on his cap? 

With what does he dig out the 
coal? 

After it has been dug out, what do 
the men do with it ? 

Is it left in large pieces? 

Do you know the names of the 
different sizes of coal? (Egg, stove, 
chestnut, pea) 

On what is it loaded? Where do 
the coal cars take it? 

For what do we use coal? 


Suggestive Seatwork 

Make a picture of a line of miners 
wearing caps with lamps on them and 
carrying picks and dinner pails or 
boxes. 

Use black paper and cut miners 
freehand working with picks and 
shovels. 

Mount on white paper and label 
your poster “‘Miners at Work.”’ 
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Make four heaps of coal. Cut 
large-sized pieces of black paper and 
paste in one heap. Cut smaller-sized 
pieces and paste in a heap, then 
two more heaps of smaller pieces. 
Label each in order, the large size, 
“Egg,”’ the second size, ‘‘Stove,”’ 
third size, ‘“‘Chestnut,’”’ fourth and 
smallest size, ‘‘Pea.”’ 

(These words, egg, stove, chest- 
nut and pea, may be written on the 
board and the children choose the 
right ones for their particular heaps.) 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


ight </Javer No. 308-53 


for beginners to use in Sight Saving classes 


(same size, same lead as famous Beginners 


308, with a special finish.) For sample write— 


SCHOOL 


BUREAU, 


PENCIL SALES 


DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, 


NEW 


JERSEY 
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Street Crossing 
A Playlet for Third or Fourth Grades 


Cast of Characters 

TRAFFIC OFFICER 

Bos, who holds a green light 
signal 

BEN, who holds a red light 
signal 

HELEN, Tess, Jor, and May 
—walkers 


Bos (holding green light): 
Helen, behold this light is green! 
What should you do when this 

is seen? 

HELEN: 

Why, when a green light flashes 

SO, 

That always means that I may 
go. 
(She walks across the stage.) 


BEN (holding up red light): 
But if my red light shines on 
top, 
What must you do, May? 


May: I must stop. 


Bos: 

You’re right, and when Green 
Light says ‘‘Go,”’ 

Where will you make the cross- 
ing, Joe? 
JOE: 

When I am crossing toward 
that light 

I’ll heed the warning: ‘Keep 
to Right.”’ 


(He walks across the stage 
at right.) 
BEN: 
Suppose you’re 
Tess, 
And wish to pass the slow-poke, 
Jess? 
TEss: 
Well, if I wish to hurry by, 
I’ll take the left side. 


May: So will I. 


in a hurry, 


(They both hurry across 
the stage at left.) 


TRAFFIC OFFICER (rising): 
Good! If you pupils heed the 
rules which you really know, 
you will do a great part in 
making a Safe Nation. 


CHILDREN (grouping and 
reciting in concert): 


O Safety, first and all the time, 

We speak of thee in prose and 
rhyme; 

We practice all our rules just so, 

We know just when to stop and 
go, 

And thus we’re very safe, you 
see, 

As you intend that we shall be. 


Note: A safety song, by the group, would 
be effective as a closing feature. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tits 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other 


authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


>. A 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees...-- 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


AQ EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Books in Review 


Win the Christmas season 
past, the search for children’s books 
of a more substantial and helpful 
nature begins. Aids for the teacher 
become a matter of primary concern, 
and thus it becomes necessary to 
pass up many volumes of real merit 
in the entertainment field and turn 
to authors of longer standing, authors 
essentially interested in the minds 
of young Americans. 


America Builds Homes by well- 
known Alice Dalgliesh, illustrated 
by Lois Maloy, begins where Amer- 
ica Begins left off, with the Indian 
watching for the first time the build- 
ing of a white man’s house. A thor- 
ough but simple study of our early 
American homes as built by the 


settlers, America Builds Homes 


is also an excellent treatment of 
the everyday life of the early settlers. 
Unreservedly recommended. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 


Original poems, 
songs for immedi- 
ate consideration. Send 


poems to 


Music Publishers, Ltd. 
Dept. T-38 Toronto, Can. 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


lete education for teaching (5 Prd 
in age ementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812A EVANSTON, ILL. 


And There Was America, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Roger Duvoi- 
sin, brilliantly written and illustrated, 
presents another phase of early his- 
tory. Stories of Leif Ericson, Colum- 
bus, and other adventurous spirits 
responsible for the beginning of 
America are so vividly treated that 
even the youngest will show interest. 
Well suited for reading aloud. 
Knopf. $2.00. 


The increasing use of dramatic 
material in the schoolroom is likely 
to be further stimulated by Offstage 
by Marguerite Fellows Melcher. 
In brief, the book is a splendid at- 
tempt to show how stories are made 
into plays with the all-important 
child’s viewpoint. Beginning with 
the story of Hansel and Gretel, 
the author shows how the story can 
be made into a play by the children 
themselves and then goes on to the 
stories of Snow White, Pocahontas, 
Joan of Arc and others. By easy 
stages, not only the construction of 
elementary plays is made simple, 
but also the essentials of stage- 
craft and properties. Many teachers 
will find this a valuable book. 
Knopf. $1.50. 


No January list of worthwhile 
books would be complete without 
mention of the latest King Babar 
book, Babar and His Children 
by Jean de Brunhoff. Now taking 
his place with Milne’s creations, 
King Babar, the beloved elephant, 
must always be ranked good reading 
for younger children. Random House. 
$3.00. 


One of the surprise successes of 
the year is Sam See’s Sing-A-Song 
Player Book, a delightful novelty 
that is certain to capture the hearts 
of school children throughout the 
country. Apparently intended purely 
as a trade book, Sing-A-Song 
Player Book, with its sixteen famous 
nursery songs arranged by note and 
number to be played on a toy xylo- 
phone (actually included in the 
book), has turned out to be one of 
the best devices to stimulate an 
interest in music we have seen in 
years. As the blurb states, “Any 
child who can recognize numbers 
may ... play a tune without adult 
direction.”’ Illustrated by Corinne 
Malverne. McLoughlin Bros. $1.25. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY KRINDERGARTES 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
ca Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground 2 


teaching, and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “* 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, ee 


12 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Training Children.” 


ton, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


GOOD bh ACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U S NATL BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mce 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 

We Enroll Only Normal and Coll 

Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


Established 1906 

e Graduates 

ooklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure 
free to members, 50c to 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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New 


THE INSTRU 


SCHOOLROOM ACTIV 


Special Introductory i 
Subscription Offer 


5 Big Issues of 
THEINSTRUCTOR 
.. February to 
June inclusive . . 


for Only $1.00 
Pay Later If More 


Convenient 
USE ORDER FORM AT RIGHT 


These Modern Teaching Aids at 
Special Reduced Prices with 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Regular STRUCTOR 


Price for Only 
The Instructor Handcraft Book 


—Things to Draw, Paint or 


The Instructor Illustrated 

Units—For All Grades.......... 1.00 .80 
Health Poster Patterns............ 60 -50 
Safety Poster Patterns < 50 
story Book Poster Patterns... .60 -50 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS 


afety Activities for All Grades 
eatwork for Primary Grades.. .50 .35 
dandwork for All Grades 50 
The Social Studies for All 

Activities for All Grades... 50 35 
Elementary Science for All 


CTOR 


FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


? 
HERE THEY ARE ¢ ABUNDANCE 


HANDWORK POSTERS 
UNITS ¢ TESTS e SEAT- 
ACTIVITIES 
DRAWINGS e PICTURES 


WORK - 


STORIES 


Grom the Editar 


Dear Teacher: 


There is no reason why teach 
ing shouldn’t be a happy expe- 
rience, free from drudgery. 

You can vitalize your pro- 
grams, stimulate pupil activity, 
gain leisure, and win the admi- 
ration of parents and school au- 
thorities by regular use of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

This will help you to advance 
rapidly to a higher position, 
with a larger income, as it has 
hundreds of thousands of others. 
Try Tue Instructor during the 
remainder of this school year. 
You'll like it. 

Cordially yours, 


COUNSELOR SERVICE 
PLAYS « MUSIC e ETC. 


POEMS 


ITALIZE your teaching, enliven your activities and programs, by 
daily use of THE INSTRUCTOR. Get the benefit of practical 
schoolroom material which is prepared with the greatest care 
and skillfully presented in the ten big issues of each school year. You 
will be amazed at the difference it will make. School authorities will 
hear of your success as a teacher. You will be in line for recognition, 
advancement, salary increase. One superintendent says: 
“Teachers under my direction depend on it because of its distinct value.” 
Another: “I want every one of my teachers to have it and use it.” And a 
third: “I have noticed that THE INSTRUCTOR is practical—teachers need 
material of this kind to keep their programs vital and interesting.” 


Today, 400,000 elementary school teachers depend each month 
upon THE INSTRUCTOR because it offers them a sure 
route to successful teaching, makes them more popular with 
school officials and parents as well as with the pupils. 


More Material of All Kinds 


Teachers like this big magazine because it supplies 50% more 
material for primary, intermediate, and upper grades than 
any other. Everything is on a generous scale. Each month 
there is included: a vast array of handwork—things to draw, 
paint, and make; illustrated units; posters; tests; stories; 
seatwork; activities; program material; full-color art mas- 
terpiece cover, with study material; “Your Counselor Serv- 
ice,” “Treasure-Trove,” and other helpful departments, 


Hundreds of teachers tell us they wouldn’t attempt to teach 
without THE INSTRUCTOR. One says: “It is the ideal 
classroom in magazine form.” Another: “One issue saved 
me hours of work and worry.” 


Special Introductory Offer 


In order that teachers who are not acquainted with THE 
INSTRUCTOR, or who have not seen it recently, may have 
an opportunity to satisfy themselves thoroughly as to its 
value and helpfulness, we are offering to send the remaining 
five issues of this school year—February to June inclusive 

for only $1.00. (Regular price $2.50 a year, 30 cents a copy). 


Avail yourself of this special offer now. Use the convenient 
coupon below. Pay later if more convenient but don’t delay 
mailing your order—get the February number in time to help 
you in planning your work for that month. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON 
- - PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT... 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. A.C.—Feb. 
Send me THE INSTRUCTOR for the five months from February 
to June 1939 inclusive at your special introductory price of $1.00. 


Also send me in combination with the above the following teach- 
ing helps. 


() I will remit on or before March 10th, 1939. [] I am enclosing 
payment in full. [] I am enclosing check postdated March 10th, 
not to be cashed before that date. 

My Name 


Post Office 


St. or R.F.D. State 
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NEXT MONTH 
e 


AN EASTER PARADE OF 
ACTIVITIES, by Atice Haw- 
THORNE, introducing many new and 
practical suggestions for seat work 
and group study, is a feature of the 
March issue. 

PAULINE Rancn, of Girard Col- 
lege, contributes an excellent work 
unit, A ZOO PARTY, which cor- 
relates nature study with other 
classroom subjects. 

A DUTCH PROJECT, by Epna M. Van 
HouTEN, provides new and interesting ideas 
for individual activities. 

HANTHORN’s monthly department 
is timely, as usual, with reading lessons 
about THE WIND and MOTHER BEAR 
AND HER CUBS—with suggestions for 
“things to do’; A STUDY OF THE 
MONTH, based on the Maple Sugar In- 
dustry, and an excellent SAFETY FIRST 
lesson page. 

Zeta I. Brown tells us more about the 
ADVENTURES OF PETER AND 
THOMAS, and provides interesting pic- 
ture study for Grades I to IV, the subject 
being ‘SHEEP IN THE FOLD.” 

LouisE TeEssin’s Art Department in- 
cludes ‘‘pleasant art’? in abundance, with 
the making of a Bunny Book, Paper Cut- 
ting with illustrated examples from a 
rooster to a train of cars; and a page of 
intriguing silhouette projects. Muss TeEs- 
sIN also contributes two pages of new 
pictorial number work, and an “‘illustrated 
song.”’ 

Hecen H. House, whose lively art 
projects are always stimulating, brings us 
two pages of rabbit motifs, headed MISTER 
AND MRS. AND ALL THE CHIL- 
DREN, and what a lot of children there 
are in this family! 

Bess Bruce CLEAVELAND’s four monthly 
pages of number work, posters and nature 
study reading, and a new and unique 
‘project by Hap ey, with a “sugar 
industry”’ by an artist new to the school 
field, I. BritcHerR, complete the 
“best primary art’’ department published. 

The March issue is rich in dramatization 
material. One of the most attractive dia- 
logues we have published comes from Evva 
BRINKER, entitled STATION HYGN, a 
radio health broadcast, as its title implies, 
in which every child will want to take 
part. CAROLYN TOWLE continues her good 
dramatizations with OUR VISIT TO 
HOLLAND, the scene laid in a Dutch 
schoolroom with pupils in Dutch costumes, 
and Holland atmosphere in decorations, 
etc. ... JENNIE B. Potter offers an 
instructive health play in rhyme, in which 
the children wear head bands with pictures 
of the food which they represent... 
SUSANNA Myers contributes another color- 
ful pantomime, THE MAN IN THE 
MOON, introducing kites and balloons and 
“the man with wings.” 

MrriAM CLARK PoTTER has another 
delightful Mrs. Goose story, very timely 
with the title: THE MARCH WIND 
BLEW—and blew so hard that it carried 
Mrs. Goose’s sandwich away in its flight. 
Several other stories, of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD excellence, will maintain the standard 
of this popular department. 

OBSERVATIONS OF CHILDHOOD, 
by Emma Gary WALLACE, is a thought- 
provoking paper dealing with childhood 
psychology in general and the influence of 
the “leader type’’ of child on his asso- 
ciates. . . The prize award for the January 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? problem will 
be announced in March, and a new problem 
presented. . .THE CLEARING GROUND 
will continue with informative Questions 
and Answers; Tested School Helps will be 


numerous, and new poems add a touch of 


Spring to the March AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
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